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Today In Oklahoma 


hirty-fivc years a^o Oklahoma 
Today bc^an telling readers 
about the state’s scenic 
beauty, its uniciue history and 
interesting places to visit. 'IVuth to tell, 
the scenery wasn’t so beautiful then, 
there were not that many places to visit 
as now, and highway travel was limited. 

Afterall, Oklahoma was only 49 years 
old in 1956, and it takes time to plant 
trees and to build parks and lakes as 
well as highways. Oklahoma Today has 
growm and evolved along with the state. 

(Changes in the 
printing industry' 
and photography 
have been phe- 
nomenal. We’ll 
write more about 
these changes 
and what the 
magazine has ac- 
complished in the 
March-April 35th 

anniversary' issue. Guthne's S< offish Rife Masonic Temple af niffhf. 

All the maga- 



volunteers usually work thousands of 
hours scrubbing and cleaning, raising 
money for roofs and airconditioning. In 
Ponca C^ity and Miami, the theater 
owners donated the old buildings to 
the city. 

Community theater sometimes gives 
a boost to hidden talent. Last fall, Clin- 
ton pharmacist Patricia Rodgers went 
to auditions for ‘‘'Phe Last of the Red 
Mot Ivovers” to offer her services as a 
member of the crew. Shyness turned 
Rodgers back at the door two times. 

She did go in, fi- 
nally, and director 
Mike Perkins 
asked ifshe w'ould 
like to stay and 
w'atch auditions. 
"‘'Then he asked 
me if I would like 
to read. I said, 
‘NO!’ ” 

'Two months 
later Rodgers 
made herdebutas 


zine’s past covers have been framed 
and are on exhibit at the (Capitol through 
May. Unfortunately, no copy of the 
very’ first issue, dated January 1956, 
exists in our office files. We'd sure like 
to show' off that first copy in an en- 
closed display case at the (Capitol if you 
have one to loan. If you do, please give 
us a call and we'll work out an appropri- 
ate reward. 

We also would like to honor those 
loyal, longtime readers who began 
subscribing in 1956. Drop us a note if 
you began subscribing in the 1950s. 

As civic leaders in small tow ns have 
become interested in renovation of their 
dow ntow ns, some have discovered their 
best designed building is an abandoned 
movie theater. And now', the old thea- 
ters are once again the town's cultural 
center with plays performed by the 
local community theater group. 

Before the grand opening, however. 


one of the leads. 

Although 69 years old, one of the 
state’s largest and most elegant build- 
ings until recently has been closed to 
the public. The mammoth Masonic 
'Temple in (nithrie covers 252,000 
stpiare feet on five levels and sits on 
10.5 acres. We go on tour in this issue. 

Kym Wilson began submitting his 
beautiful photographs of southeastern 
Oklahoma in 1983. A dedicated pho- 
tographer, he was best known for his 
photographs of eagles. Kveryone in 
Mc(>urtain County, says his mother 
Mary’ Wilson, knew that the Kiamichi 
Mountains were covered with “Kym 
Wilson’s blinds" from which he 
w^atched eagles feeding and in flight. 
Kym died last winter, shortly after 
completing his assignment on eagles 
for this issue. Kym and his photography 
w ill be missed. 

— Sue Carter 
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A Building 
Makeover: 
From Plain to 
Plain Beautiful 


7 hree years ago, che Mabrcys of 
Okmulgee decided to spend 
$350,000 m strip their modern, stucco- 
cncascd bank down to its quaint 1901 
brick self 

The decision caused a local stir. 

Down CO wm Okmulgee in 1987 w^as a 
street of nondescript buildings with aging 
metal facades chat looked as down-and- 
out as Oklahoma's courtesy Oklahoma maim STBECr program 


COURTESY OKLAHOMA MAIN STREET PROGRAM 


economy w as. 

(Weeks earlier, che 
town's other bank 
had escaped down- 
town for a new 
building near a strip 
malU Needless to 
say, “The people of 
Okmulgee were 
concerned about 

our sanity,” says Bruce Mabrey, executive 
vice president of Citizens National Bank 
Sc Trust Co. 

PresetA^ation experts were, too. 

Ron Frantz, architect for the Oklahoma 



Main Street Program and a fcrv'cnt 
prescr\^ation advocate, was impressed that 
the bank is che site of Okmulgee’s first 
commercial stone building, a trading post 
built by the enterprising white settler 
Frederick B. Severs 
in 1868. But he also 
remembers chinking 
that not enough 
money existed tt> 
recreate the brick 
bank as it appeared 
in the old photo- 
graph the Mabreys so 
proudly showed him. 

“I originally thought 
even if we had a million dollars wc 
couldn’t do it,” Frantz recalls. 

He agreed, however, to w irhhold his 
final diagnosis until 



After, 1 904 /rviskfi/. 


Befare, area / 9S4 facade. 


he had performed 
explorator>' surgery' to 
see if the building’s 
stucco was plastered 
on a frame (good) or 
on the original brick 
(bad). “Wc chipped 
off 4- to 6-fcet of 
stucco and realized 
we could go all the 
way wdth it," says Frantz. 

And so they did. 

I n the end, tons of scucetr came off the 
row of buildings chat ts know n as Severs’ 
Block, and ninety percent of the original 


brick w'as saved. Another point of pride 
for Frantz; Antique sandstone moldings 
came from area salvage yards, a 
McAlestcr company made the wi>od 
windows, and another Okie firm tinted 
and cast the 
decorative concrete 
molding. 

I’hc finished 
product also laid any 
questions abfmt the 
Mabreys' sanity to 
rest. 

'Ihe Severs' 
Building has 
triggered 28 
restorations in the downtown (an 
investment of $2 million) and halfof the 
$1.7 millicm needed to restore the Oeck 
Nation C^apitol Building across the street. 

In 1990, the building won Oklahoma 
Main Street’s first “Best Historic Reha- 
bilitatitm" award, as well as one from the 
Oklahoma (Chapter of the .American 
Institute of Architects. It also graced the 
pages of Uhmnv Bmeivafmn magazine, 
and .so captured the fancy of staffers in 
che regional ofUce of the National 4 rust 
for Historic Preserv ation in Denver that 
they now send people down just 10 take a 
gander at it. 

1 "or the M a b rey fa m i I y , h ow eve r, the 
real payoff is measured in the hmg-cerm 
health of their downtow n, “k just looks 
alive again," says John Mabrey. 


Slumber and Learn at the Omniplex 


O nce upon a time, spending che night 
in the Omniplex was the stuff of 
fain' talcs, as unlikely (and thus as desir- 
able) as being locked in the Swuss Family 
Robinson tree house or'Foys ’R Us, “For 
years, 1 don’t think it ever occurred to 
anyone that you could stay all night in a 
museum,” admits Beth Bussey, Omni- 
plex’s education director. 

Then, in the same month in 1986, it 
occurred to btJth her boss (who had heard 
of a Seattle science museum trydng it) and 
an Oklahr>ma Camp Fire leader, a woman 
with 112 girls specifically in mind. 

'Fhose girls came, camped, explored 
and disappeared w'lth the morning sun. 
The verdict? 


“Gee chat wasn't so bad." 


Since then thousands of kids have 
plopped pillows dowm in the cry's tal mole- 
cule, the shadow' box and under the big 



Red/mid sfvuts Afe/ank Wesse/s, Dmuetie 
Rlppefoe, Nkole Cunningham ami Lymsey 
I mrh stake a ehmee spot at the Ommpkx. 


globe. They’ve partaken of chemistry' ex- 
periments, observatory outings and planc- 
catiiim shows. In the pmccs.s, the 
Omniplex has become a more special 
place for Oklahoma children. 

“M 'here’s no pressure," explains 
Bussey. “If they want to spend two hours 
riding the moon sw ing, they can spend 
two hours riding the moon swing." 

in an unexpecicd bonus, the camp-ins 
have helped teachers and scout leaders 
stretch miserly field-trip budgets. Groups 
explore the Omniplex by night and then 
the nearby Cow boy I lall of Fame or zoo 
by day. “I think it’s something weVe 
going to .see more of,” predicts Bussey. 

I’ijr information, call I40.s) 424-5545, 
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LETTERS 

I just received your September-Octo- 
ber 1990 issue* Your article on “Savin^^ 
Ouf Trees” was beaytiful* 

1 used CO live in Oklahoma, but now 
I live in New York. When I tell folks 
that 1 lived in Oklahoma, all they pic- 
ture is a dustbowl* They never believe 
me when I try^ to describe the state as 
having crees, rivers and other scenic 
view^s. Now^ all \ have to do is show 
them your magazine* Now theyll know' 
w'hat I have known for years — that 
Oklahoma is a beauiifui and versatile 
state, 

I get back to Oklahoma every few' 
years blit your magazine keeps me from 
missing it altogether. 

Keep up the good w'ork* 

Lisa Cambuti 
Goshen^ New' York 

Your September-October 1990 issue 
is wonderful and revives many memo- 
ries in a long-lost but loyal Okie born in 
the 'rerritory'* (About I9Z3 my sister 
Marie Buel Alison took me to a cere- 
mony dedicating a marker at the Coun- 
cil Oak tree.) 

Cjreat story about my cousin Carl Al- 
bert. 

CoJ* Arnold V. Wyss USA Ret 
Luray, Virginia 
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You said you might be interested in 
our Dick Tracy mural — if w'C got it, Wc 
got it. And everybody in Paw'nee is 
proud as punch* 

One woman rook her five grand kids 
to the t-shirt store — had Chester Gould 
printed on the front — then took them 
to the new' mural to have their pictures 
taken. Makes it all worthwhile. 

Got to go — got a call on n^y wrist 
telephone, 

Darrell Gambill 
Pawnee 

(Birthplace of Chester (jould) 

Mr. OumhUPs enihus 'msm was S9 
itiferfious s!aff photographer Fred IL 
Mawe! dashed off to Pawnee to capture the 
new mural on [dm so wemuid share it with 
you. 



The Hate tmiidinggets a mural. 


You destroyed my boast that I went 
to school w'ith C^arl Albert. In 1912, at 
the age of 7, 1 attended the Bug 'Tussle 
School. Now, 1 learn that Carl was only 
four years old in 1912 so he couldn't 
have been there that day. My ytnmger 
siblings attended McAlestcr schools 
with him, bur by char time J was a runil 
teacher. 

By the time he ran for office, 1 w^as in 
Arizona so can't even claim the honor 
of voting for him, though our lam dies 
were friends from the time the Alberts, 
Scotts, Douglasses, and Humphreys 
migrated to the territory. 

Your talented Danncy Goble de- 
scribed the discouragement of shut- 
tling back and forth between the unde- 


pendable coal mines and the farming of 
another man's land as accu rarely as if 
he had lived through it. I appreciated 
Dave Crenshaw^'s photographs also. 

Edna Douglass Frederick 
Mesa, Arizona 

Although I live in 'Texas at the pres- 
ent time, I have ahvays claimed Okla- 
homa as my home stare and have been 
taking Oklahoma Today for many years, 

'The Rainy Mountain story (May- 
June 1990) w'as very interesting for w'c 
lived only two miles southeast of the 
mountain on un cighty-acrc farm, my 
father purchased in !90.3.Wewere w'ell 
act] ua in ted with the Momaday family, 
especially Aho* 

'The old Indian school building is 
now' in ruins, but your article brought 
back many memories of the Kiowas 
and their way tvf life* 

Merlin L, Cook 
San Antonio, Texas 

In our Nfmemher-Deeemher issue on 
American Indian ary, we mistakenly 
identified painter Shanvn Ah tone Harjo 
as a Shawnee. She is a full-hlood Kiowa. 
IYjp also left the impression ihaf Done- Pi 
was Alke iMtlernaiTs grandfather; he was 
her grrat-grandfat/ier. In our Septemher- 
Ortober issue, the famous potter Maria 
Martinez was identified as a Navajo, she is 
San Udefonso Pueblo. We regret the errors 
and hope ihls sets the recor d straight. 


NEXT ISSUE: 4’hcurrival of March 
means it's time to get down to seri- 
ous vacation planning. As you and 
yours haul out the road maps, travel 
brochures and compasses, we'll con- 
tribute a special travel issue of Okta- 
homa 7W^/v to the discussion. This 
expanded issue will guide you to area 
powwows, idyllic bed -and -break fast 
inns and places where you can rent 
the family a teepee, pick a bout^uet 
of wildflowers or careen dmvn sand 
dunes. All this and a glorious photo 
essay tjf five photographers' idea of 
the most beautiful spot in our state 
in the March- Apr! I issue of Oklahoma 
Today. 
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The Bombing of Boise City 

A once in a lifetime blooper. (Hopefully.) 


ometimcs a town has to dig 
deep CO find what makes it 
unique* Ocher times, the an- 
swer drops from the sky* 
Literally. 

For Boise City, fame fell into its lap 
on July 5, 1943, the night it became the 
only towm in the United States to be 
bombed^ — by our side. '"It’s a standout 
point in our town’s history,” brags 
Stanley Manske, a lawyer who has 
persuaded locals to erect a memorial to 
the incident on the courthouse square* 
'J'he memorial is geared to the bomb- 
ing's 50ch anniversary' in 1993, but this 
spring it w ill be put on view', along with 
photos, Boise City Bombed” head- 
lines, and a gussied-up bomb that has 
been floating around the community 
for years* *'We took it to the body shop 
and took the dents out of it and then 
had it painted,” confides Manske* 

His efforts CO understand what went 
awry' that night have led to the bombar- 
dier w^ho lit the fuses, townsfolk w'ho 

were awakened by the explosions, and 
a reporter who called it “the greatest 
comedy of errors of World War II.” 
And CO think it all scaned with a bad 
cold, 1 hat night, Lt. Col. Samuel As- 
simocos, navigator for the Thunder- 
mug, a sturdy AT- 11 lovingly named 
and appropriately painted with a pic- 
ture of a chamber pot spitting out 
bombs, was grounded with a head cold. 
Another man, now dead, took his post* 
The Thundermugcrew left Dalhart 
Air Force Base in Texas with 35 other 
aircraft headed for a bombing range 
nearCoftleo, Texas. Each bomber car- 
ried ten men, ten 100-pound bombs^ — 
made of 95 pounds of sand and four 
pounds of gun pow'der (enough to 
ensure a modest explosion) and orders 


called Dalhart screaming, "We’re being 
bombed*” Instead of offering help, the 
officer requested a status report. Only 
after the fifth explosion did he cake pity 
on the caller and say, ‘'n\irn the damn 
lights off in the city*”’ 

Aboard the Th undermug, bombar- 
dier William Bickler assumed he'd hit 
the conmds on the largec’s lights. He 
aimlessly dropped a sixth bomb before 
aborting the mission and heading hc^me 
w' i t h fo u r bo m h s I e f t o ve r . 

'Fhe 4'hundcrmug crew' returned to 
Dalhart to And a major inspecting each 
of the 35 bomb bays as the planes 
landed* All were empty, except one. 
The next day, the Thundermug crew 
aw'okc to banners chat read: “Remem- 
ber the Alamo. Remember the Maine. 
Remember Pearl Harbor, and I’or 
God's Sake, Remember Boise Cicy!'’ 

Assimocos checked out of the hospi- 
tal only to learn he and his crew' had the 
choice of being court-martialed or sent 
into com bar. “Having so nicely tjuali- 
fled w'ith their accurate bombing of 
Boise City,” he quips, “they chose to 
go (overseas)*” 

Back in Oklahoma, folks calculated 
the damage (one roof, one church walk 
one sidewalk, three lawns) and filled 
the bomb holes as if they were any 
pesky pothole. Forty years later, the 
incident still inspires floats in the 
town's annual Santa Fe 'Frail Daze pa- 
rade. 

As for the 4T undermug crew, it went 
on to man the lead navigation plane for 
800 bombers the day the Allies ficw' 
into Berlin on March 4, 1944. The crew' 
is known in officers' clubs the world 
over, how'ever, for six bombs that found 
their final resting place in Oklahoma. 

—Jeanne M* Devlin 


to drop every Ixjmb* 

The community of Boise City (pop, 
l,76t ) sits 40 miles north of the Okla- 
homa-'Fcxas line. Phe bcjmbing range 
was 40 miles north of Dalhart* Assimo- 
tos figures the navigator cook his first 
reading from the border, instead of the 
base, putting Thimdermiig HO miles, 
instead of 40 miles, north of home. 

In the end, however, Bi>ise City 
sealed its own fate. 

'Fow'n lights do not normally re- 
semble the cross lights of a target — 
even at 20,000 feet. But that night, only 
four street lights in Boise City were on, 
and with the courthouse they formed 
a cross on the st|uarc* ^Mjatcr we saw^ 
pictures of the night bombing range 
and the blacked out courthouse,” re- 
calls Assimocos, '"Nobody could tell the 
difference* I guess the bombardier 
couldn't either because he went ahead 
and dropped six bombs on the town.” 
After three explosions, someone 










Kfiee-zleep in a Boise City bomb hole in 1943: 
Norma Gene (Hutterhaugh) Young, righi, and 
Ellis Marie iheke} Ward. 


januaiy-Febmary 1991 
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A win ter day in Oklahonta. 'Fhe wind is slutrp, but 
the sLin inviting. lt\s Saturday, and 27 explorers 
have journeyed to this mystical jumble of rugged 
boulders rising incongruously from the flat farm- 
land near Lone Wolf* They've assembled at the 
magical place that once was a winter camp and 
sacred ground to the Kiowa and (a>manehc Indians. 

The visitors gather at the lodge to form a search patty and 
then march to the mountain to stalk tht>se of ancient Ameri- 
can heritage who still find a wancer haven at the mountain's 
I'vvin Peaks and the blue waters of Lake Altus-I^ugcrt* 

Whcj makes wintcrcamp at Quartz Mountain in this day and 
age? 'J'he American Bald Lagle. About eight to ten Bald 
Hagles roost at Quart/* Mountain State I ’ark each year from 
late November to March* 'Idle majestic birds come here to 
escape the harsh winters of their northern nesting grounds 
and to find easy fishing in the frec-Oowing warm waters* 

But the scouting party, led by Quartz Mountain naturalist 
Vickie Mason, is getting restless. 'rheyVe been searching the 
skies for quite stimc time now, and the only eagles they Ac 
seen were on the film she sliowcd before they left the lodge* 
“Unfortunately, I can't train them," Mason cells her impa- 
tient crew, “ they're not like my dog. 1 can't whistle and make 
them do tricks* 

“It just takes patience. It seems like sometimes they're 
playing games with us, wailing for us to leavx before they 
come out,"' she said* 

“If we don't sec one here, you might want to driv^e around 
the lake when we get back* That's when I see most of them,” 
she said. “I usually drive around with my head out the truck 
window, looking at the sky* \ou have to be careful, [hough* 
You don't want to get so interested in the eagles you driv'c (iff 
the road,” 


A Guide 
toEade 
Walcning 
inddahom 

By Susan Witt 


Eagks ann 7 guarding urrkon during thr 
mntet\ sn dm mngregate hi khim xcihere the 
food supply is good. Eagks that mntrr keir 
leave die state for the Great Lakes or Canada 
hy Mareh. 
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Tq gei thh ihoi imf Jmtuary, phntagmpher Davi/i Vtnyard dug an undergmund hlind, tmmmjiagrd ihe tup and waited inside for ten honn with 
hh camera trained on ihe tree. The immature eagle was grmd at {atchingfish (he caught ft^^eg hut not as proficient at eating them (he dropped three}. 


Her anxious followers place a hand 
over cheir brows co shield the morning 
son as they strain to search the skies 
some more. Still no luck. One by one, 
the would-be eagle watchers begin a 
dejected walk back to the lodge. 
They've almost reached the parking 
lot when sometme yells, ‘'There!” 

The huge raptor soars over the tt>ps 
of Twin Peaks, his seven-foot wing- 
span leaving no doubt that he is an 
eagle, even though he is an immature 
one. Too young to have the distinctive 
white head and tail chat mark eagles at 
about five years of age, he is a mottled 
brown. 

The eagle watchers arc thrilled, but 
silent, captivated by the grace and 
power of this enormous bird. ITey trail 
the eagle as it soars down from the 
mountain and over the blue water in a 
show so picture-perfect it belongs in a 
Sierra Club calendar. 


In contrast to their 
territorial behavior 
during breeding season 
up north, eagles are very 
social during their 
winters in Oklahoma. 
They roost in trees near 
the rivers and lakes 
where they feed. Up to 
200 eagles have been 
known to use a single 
night roost in Oklahoma. 

An estimated 800 Paid Kagles are 
lured to the state each year by Okla- 
homa’s mild winters and the miles and 
miles of shoreline and pastureland that 


t>ffer plentiful food — fish, deer, and 
waterfow I. 

Although the American Bald Ivagie is 
still listed as an endangered species in 
43 states, the future of the eagle is less 
bleak than it was two decades ago, 
when widespread use of the pesticide 
DDl’ had stymied the species’ repro- 
duction, development had destroyed 
nesting areas and the powerful birds 
often were hunted and killed. The key 
to saving the eagle w as the banning of 
DDT in ] 972 and the restrictions placed 
on the use of other pesticides. In addi- 
tion, stiff state and tedcral penalties 
have been imposed for killing the 
eagles, and public and private wildlife 
refuges have provided habitat for nest- 
ing and roosting areas. 

d'oday, Bald Pagles can be seen at 
any of Oklahoma's large lakes or major 
rivers from November co March. Peak 
season is January through Kebruarv'. 
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Winter counts of eagles shoxic that the Arkansas R kerf nan Cleveland to the easteni state line is 
one of the best places to spot eagles. These birdw atchers are up early w:ith members of the Tulsa 
.\udubon Society on the rkrrbank south of the Keystone Dam, a prime eagle-watching site. 


When the weather warms for an ex- 
tended period, the eagles return to the 
North — around the Great Lakes — 
where they breed with a mate for life. 
Most all leave Oklahoma by April. 

But for four or five winter months, 
Oklahomans are blessed with their 
presence. Viewing the eagle doesn't 
require a trip to an area as remote as 
Quartz Mountain State Park, although 
the rugged beauty of the mystical 
mountain adds to the thrill of tailing 
this magnificent bird. Perhaps the most- 
watched Oklahoma eagles are at Key- 
stone Lake, where the Tulsa Audubon 
Society conducts free tours each week- 
end in Januar\- for thousands of enthu- 
siasts. In 1990, more than 3,000 people 
hiked the area in their attempt to sight 
an eagle. 

In a parking lot at Keystone Dam, 
Audubon Society members give edu- 
cational talks about the birds, and Patty 
Alexander, a staff member at the (leorge 
M. Sutton Avian Research (^.enter in 
Bartlesville, shows Sc(|uoyah, a Bald 
Kagle kept in captivity for educational 
purposes. (Health problems prevent 
Setjuoyah’s release to the wild.) 

'Tethered to his handler, Sequoyah 
allows the curious who come to Key- 
stone to get a close-up view of an 
immature Bald Kagle. After becoming 
acquainted with Sequoyah, watchers 
are shuttled by chartered buses from 
the dam to a viewing area a mile down 
the .Arkansas River. 

I'hcrc on the riverbank, .Audubon 
members are waiting for the eagle 
watchers. 'They have done the hard 
work forthem.'Theclub members have 
spotted eagles that may be sitting on a 
sandbar or perching in trees far down- 
stream and have focused their powerful 
scopes on the birds. Watchers, young 
and old, can find a scope suitable for 
their height and zoom in for a look. 'The 
ever-patient .Audubon members con- 
tinually readjust the scopes as anxious 
viewers bump them off target. They 
help those having trouble spotting a 
bird to be sure that everyone gets a 
glimpse of an eagle. 

Of course, the Audubon members 
have the same problem that the natu- 
ralist at Quartz Mountain did: Some 
days the eagles don't cooperate. “Luck- 


ily, we’ve always managed to spot at 
least one on every tour,” the Audubon 
host tells his audience on the bus. 

Vet on this chilly January Saturday 
morning, the best view they could offer 
visitors was through a scope sighted on 
a mature Bald Kagle sitting in a tree so 
far away it was impossible to see with 
the naked eye, or even binoculars. Still, 
even a glimpse of the stern-looking 
bird that Americans recognize as a 
symbol of our nation's strength is im- 
pressive. The tour participants seemed 
happy just to view him on his perch, 
even if he didn't fly. 

One by one, as the wet sand along the 
riverbank chilled their feet to the bone, 
the eagle watchers reluctantly gave up 
their posts and boarded a bus to return 
to the dam. 'There, they scrambled into 
their cars and fired up the heaters to 
warm their toes on the trip home. But 
their journey home was cut short. As 
the eagle watchers crossed the dam, 
those still looking skyward spotted what 
they'd come to see. Six eagles soared 
over the power towers near the dam, 
seemingly oblivious to the crowds that 
were straining their eyes to find them a 
mile downstream. Warmed and rejuve- 
nated by the sight of the soaring birds. 


the chilly eagle watchers pulled off the 
road near the towers. 'I'hese adventur- 
ers, feet still wet with river sand, stood 
in a dry parking lot, leaned against their 
cars and enjoyed the best seat in the 
house for the eagles’ display. 

'The fact is eagle watching is a sport 
even a couch potato can enjoy. 'There's 
no need to tromp through the woods for 
this commune with nature. These birds 
of prey love Oklahoma's many reser- 
voirs, where fish often are injured or 
disoriented after passing through the 
turbines that generate power at the 
dams. 'The eagles aren't too proud to 
steal a meal just below the dam before 
the fish regain their bearings. Kasy 
pickings at feeding time — ^just after 
sunup — leave the eagles the rest of the 
day for play. And the birds are as im- 
pressive at playtime as they are master- 
ful at mealtime. “Kaglesare incredibly 
exciting to watch," says Jim Lish, an 
adjunct professor of zoology at Okla- 
homa State I’niversity who may be 
Oklahoma's most experienced eagle 
watcher. 

Lish, whose first eagle watching was 
done as a boy while growing up near 
eastern Oklahoma's (Jrand Lake o' the 
('herokecs, has studied and written 
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Thr wing span of tht Ameriran Baid Eagle k six- to seven -fee! aemss^ making k one of the kugest birds of piry In the world, in flight . the tops of the wku 


extensively about Baid Kagles and 
Golden Kaglcs in Oklahoma. He spent 
nearly two years on a master’s thesis 
project, obsening the birds at lakes 
across the state, most extensively at the 
Great Salt Plains Resen^oir and Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge near Cherokee 
in Northwest Oklahoma. He also draws 
and paints eagles; some of his art ap- 
pears on the Bald Kagle brochure 
printed by the Oklahoma Department 
of Wildlife Conservation. 

What has made Lish a life-long ad- 
dict of eagle watching? “Kagles are big 
and impressive, U"hey have a seven- 
foot wingspan, stand three- to three- 
and-a-half-feec-call, and weigh eight to 
fifteen pounds, "Idiey can pick a fish 


right off the surface of the water, d'hey 
interact, chase each other, and displace 
each other on communal roosts,” 1,-ish 
says. 

In contrast to territorial behavior 
during breeding season up North, he 
said, eagles are very social during their 
winters in Oklahoma. I’hey roost in 
trees near the rivers and lakes where 
they feed, and up to 20() eagles have 
been known to use a single night roost 
in Oklahoma. 

though a few birds can he seen in 
the roosts at any time of day, they 
generally return to the roosts in large 
numbers at nigh da II, he says, A com- 
mon behavior at the roosting site is 
perch displacement — when one eagle 


lands on a perch occupied by another 
eagle, forcing the roosting bird to fly to 
another perch. Often, one displacement 
triggers a chain reaction in wh ich all the 
birds change perches for several min- 
lues. Studies show that mature eagles 
force the perch displacement more 
often than younger birds, and it is be- 
lieved that a social hierarchy exists 
among the eagles. 

It is rare for Bald Eagles tcj nest in 
Oklahoma — though a few attempts 
have been documented. Occasionally, 
however, eagle watchers in Oklahtmia 
may he lucky enough to view the eagles’ 
courtship behavior when a warm win- 
ter day sparks a touch of spring fever in 
the birds. 
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hr a stahght line. 


* '' I 'll c i r cc > II as f i i p t s speccac y I a r, " L i s b 
says. 

Eagles fly 20 to 60 miles per hour in 
normal flighi and can reach speeds of 
o ve r 1 00 miles per h o u r w bile diving. 
The term “eagle-eye” is no jokc—cheir 
eyesight is five to six times sharper 
than a human's and an eagle can spot a 
fish swimming a mile away, 

A small aumberof Golden Eagles — 
distant cousins to the Bald Eagle — 
nest in the western part of Oklahoma. 
'The Golden Eagle is a more western 
bird, rangingovermoy mains and grass- 
land and feeding primarily on rabbits, 
rodents and other small mammals, 
rather than the fish the Bald Eagle 
loves. Immature Bald hlagles arc some- 


times eon fused with Golden Eagles 
because both are nearly solid brown. 
One distinction is the leg. The Bald 
Eagle's is naked and yellow, while 
Golden Eagles have feathers all the 
w^ay down to the toes. In flight, Bald 
Eagles soar with flat wings, golden 
Eagles — and vulttires — soar with their 
wings raised in a slight “V.” 

It is believed that many years ago 
Bald Eagles lived and nested on the 
Oklahoma prairies and fed on animal 
carcasses there, particularly buffalo. 

In “A History of Bald Eagle Nesting 
Activity in Oklahoma” Lish and Steve 
K, Sherrod of the Smton Avian Re- 
search Center observed that though 
historical references mention Bald 
Flagies nesting here, there are no de- 
tailed records, 

d'he authors note that French traders 
traveled the territory by its rivers, and 
traded with Indians who highly pri/ed 
eagle feathers. I^ack then, eagles nest- 
ing along the rivers, their huge ncstS' — 
us wide as H) feet, deep as 20 feet and 
w'cighing two tons — would have been 
highly conspicuous to the traders. 

Next, they noted, the Five Civilized 
'Fribes, whose members were familiar 
with the w'uys of Europeans, including 
the use of firearms, moved here. And, 
they n{>ted, if any nesting eagles sur- 
vived that period, they surely would 
have had a hard time surviving the 
“biological disasters” at the turn of the 
centurv' — ^the land run, widespread 
deforestation, and poisoning, trapping 
and extermination of predators by the 
settlers. 

'i'he Sutton center is attempting to 
reestablish nesting Bald Eagles in 
Oklahoma by hatching eaglets frtjm 
eggs collected in Florida, and releasing 
them in Oklahoma, 'rhe reason for 
hatching the eagles here is the hope 
that they will return to their place of 
birth by the rime they arc ready to 
breed. 

If the center is successful, Oklaho- 
mans may some day be able to watch 
the eagles year-round and view their 
mammoth nests in the tops of trees. 



Sus/rff Wh/ is /I ruisa-hfiseii free h me 
writer. 



How am a nmjke eagle waieher get 
started Some of the best places are lakes 
at state parks where mihiraftsts guide 
vlsiion on eagle-spotting expeditions. 

Eagle watches tire scheduled Jan. 5 
and / 9 and Eelh J and 16 at Quartz 
Mountain State Pa/i\ (405/ 56J-JJSS; 
Feb. 2 and Fountainhead State 
Park, i9iH) 6S9-14S0 land Feb. 9 at 
Sequoyah State Park, (918) 172-2046. 

Of those parks, eagles are ea.^mt to see 
at Quartz Mountain State Park, says 
Whit Edwards, state parks programs 
dimtor An eagb release program at 
Fountainhead State Park also increases 
the eagle-watching odds. For more 
infomratmr rail the park offices or call 
Fjiwards at f 405) 52 41 L 

Fdigks are on the agenda, fc/o. during 
Waterfowl Tours at Sequoyah State 
Park, cemdufted through January . In 
addirhm ro eagles. uaturaHsts keep an 
eye out for blue herons, pelicans and 
egrets. There is a $5 fee for the boat tour. 
For reserz matrons, call (9 1 8) 7 7 2-2 J i W. 

For information about the Tu Isa 
World/'/V/ZsT? Audubon Society 
programs on the Arkansas River Irelow 
the dam on Kty stone Ijike. call Libby 
.Stalteratthe lulsa World. (918) 58 1- 
8285. 

t.akes near pow'er plants are 
hospitable to winteiing eagles, since the 
water is warrrrer there. Two such lakes 
with publie aceess art Konawa I jrke. 
near Konawa. and .Sooner Lake, north 
of Stillwater. 

The Oklahoma Department of 
Wildlife Conservation publishes two 
brrjchures for eagle mY/tehers. One. “'The 
Haid FMgle in Oklahoma. ” mntains 
farts, a history of eagles in Oklahoma 
and drawings to help distinguish the 
bald eagle from other birds. .1 nev:^ 
bmehure zeroes in on the specifics of 
watching eagles in winter, listing the top 
!5 places to spot eagles and phone 
nurnlms for eagle watch pnjgrams. Fern 
a copy of one or both brochures, send a 
SASF. to the Department of Wildlife 
Conservation. 1801 S. Lincoln. 
Oklahoma City. OK 7.0 05. 
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INTO THE 


By David KuHck 
Photographs by Joseph Mills 


T he building is, at first sight, an enigma. Driving 
along Interstate 35, its broad gabled outline sud- 
denly looms on the west horizon, and then, just as 
suddenly, disappears, obscured by the bluffs cast 
of Ciuthrie. It is an elusive image, one that lures 
travelers off the highway,assurcly as the tantalizing song of 
the Sirens lured saih>rsoff the high seas in Greek mythology. 

Drawn into Guthrie, it is best to approach the building 
from the west, along Oklahoma Street, where its impressive 
Cjtcek kicailc terminates the avenue with all the aplomb of 
a national shrine or monument. And where, on any given 
day, a traveler can be found frozen at the foot of its broad 
stone seeps, his eyes turned heavenward as he strains to read 
the inscription incised on the limestone cornice of the build- 


To th Glory of the Grand krchitect of the Universe, 





I'he interiors of the Masonic 
were created from watercolor 
renderinils such as this one of the 
(Crystal Room, kat/nyn Davidson 
designed idrtaally evetythinjii in 
the room — furniture, carpetinfls, 
the wall coi'erintls, even the 
npholstety fahric. 






''W hat docs it mean?" visitors ask. 

*'W ho put it here?" travefers wonder. 

"W hy is it in (jLithric?" they muse. 

['or years, answers to these questions were not easily 
forchenming. Townspeople could identify the building as 
the Guthrie Scottish Rite Masonic Temple, one of three in 
the state of Oklahoma owned by members of the Masonic 
fraternity. They could even explain that members of the 
Scottish Rite, a branch of frcemasonry\ spend their lives 
studying the great moral, religious and philosophical les- 
sons of the 18th century’ EnlightenmenL What towns- 
people could not do w'as satisfy a traveler’s curiosity about 
the temple itself, anymore than they could show them its 
eclectic interior. 

In fact, the temple was as much a mystery to locals as it 
was to outsiders, as mysterious as the secret rites, or "Mys- 
teries,” practiced by the Masons within the temple’s mas- 
sive walls. 

According to Robert Davis, wht> has been the temple’s 
business manager since 1986, this impression of the temple 
as a mysterious place was fueled for years by the very^ per- 
sonality (jf the fraternity. “In the curly 2()th century, vve 
were considered to be the quiet fraternity," admits Davrs, 
“Blit as more younger men entered the fraternity, they felt 
like wc needed to be more tjpen." 

'This hunger for openness on the part of young Masons 
coincided with a renewed interest in Guthrie as a commu- 
nity in its architectural heritage. By 1984, (rurhric was fast 
on the road t<) being named the largest historic preservation 
district in the country . Masons, meanwhile, were becoming 
increasingly aw-arc rbar not only did “we probably own the 
most beautiful building in Oklahoma," says Davis, but also 
a good [hece of Oklahoma history , 

'The Guthrie Scottish Rite Masonic 1 cmplc, all 252,000 
sciuare feet (jfit, sits on the site (>f the first state capitoi. After 
OklahomaCity stole the capital in 191 1 , the city tjf Guthrie 
no longer had need of its (Convention Hall and the prijpcrcy 
that had been named GapimI Ihirk. In 1919, the city sold the 
10 acres and hah to the Scottish Kite Masonic Building 
Company for one dollar, provided ini[irovc meats be made. 
The Masons voted to erect a new temple on the site, and 
their improvements amounted ro more than $,5 million^ — 
$60 million in 1991 dollars if one cam Id even build such a 
building tttday. “Before long," I>avis recalls, “wc realized 
that wc had such a dtjmioanc, imposing piece of property in 
the middle of the eommuntty char wc were an integral part 
of chat historical renovation effort. W c became a part of the 
drive to show (bjthrie off as the territorial capital." 

In 1984, with little fanfare, the Masons opened the temple 
to the public. 


If/ the Atrium^ a mne from the same quarry as the marble for King 
Solomon's Tern file is laid into the wall over the main arcL Since 
Palestine was under Hritisk control when the Temple was built, obtaining 
the stone required an Aa of Parliament. Right, this Art Deco floor lamp 
in the Assyrian Room is a departure from the symbolic history in the 
interiors. Such lamps are in the temple, says artistic director Jim Tresner, 
because '‘^people liked them. ” 


The Masonic Lore 

m 'X uri/ig Europe's Age of Euiightenmeut, 

M m freemmonn was one of the largest so- 

M. deties of men in the world. Its mem- 
hers, trustees of morals, ethics and philosophies 
for their time. "They studied, "says Robert Davis 
of Guthrie's Scottish Rite I'emple, "the tenets of 
the world's great religions, the teachings of the 
world's great philosopher, the experiments of the 
world's great civilizations. " 

In the 20th centiny, little has changed. Masons 
still trace their ancestry to craft associations or 
"lodgett" of medieval stone masons. They still 
spend a lifetime seekingvirtue and wisdom . They 
still refuse to recruit members, preferring that 
men (for all Masons are men) on their own seek 
out the fraternity. 

All Masons must join a local Blue Lodge. 
There are 2S0 Blue Lodges and 48,000 Blue 
Lodge Masons in Oklahoma, alone. At this level, 
a Mason eanis the first three of a possible 33 
degrees, or lessons. He need go no farther. But if 
he aspires to be a Shriner, the philanthropic 
members of the Masonic fraternity, he must con- 
tinue on to one of two higher orders'. The York 
Rite, the religious branch, or the Scottish Rite, the 

Conihimd uh page Zl 
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Surrminding the Egypnmi Romn, bek^^ ike imkony^ h a senes of 
swdmHc scenes, ssshkh rmnbined with hlemgiyphks, depict the descent 
into the underworld of a snihe named Ani. 


The Temple's Creators 

-j — ^ ntcring the Masonic I'cmple is to physically step 

JLy in ID a history^ book, with the white scone walls ser\'- 
M J ing as pages separating the centuries, Immcdiaiely 
inside is Imperial Rome, A few steps more, ancient Rgypt, 
l"he itinerary^ continues through Renaissance Italy, Cjeor- 
gian England and Gothic Erance, 

One cannot enter the great hall of this tern pie, nor tour its 
evocative interiors, withtjiit asking oneself whac would 
compel men to build such a magnificent travelogue in stone. 
To such questions, Robert Davis has a simple answer: '‘A 
Masonic temple is built by Masons for Masons.’* 

The grandeur of the temple, however, makes more sense 
when one considers that the Scottish Rite is the university 
course of freemasonry , l^he Scortisli Rite d emplc, its cam- 
pus. Masons come to the temple, as students woukl a 
campus to learn about the great religions and philosophies 
of the world. 'I 'he difference is chat all classrooms, along with 
a dormitoryv two auditoriums, a kitchen, administration 
offices, a museum and eating and recreation halls, are 
housed under one roof, rather than sprawled across a cam- 
pus. 

In 1919, designing this multi-faceted, five-level building 
fell CO the Oklahoma Chty architectural firm of 1 lawk and 
Parr, with Maritm l>avidson leading the design team, 'The 
Masons’ building committee stipulated the general spatial 
needs and historic period each room should emulate. Mar- 
ion then incorporated these ideas into a cohesive floor plan 
and gave shape to the unadorned spaces. In 1921, the 
cornerstone was laid, and construction commenced. 

The responsibility for the interit>rs was given to a young 
woman named Kathryn (maiden name unknown), a tal- 
ented rug designer who had worked for Marshall I- ieid and 
Co. in (Chicago. Astonishingly, this was her first work of any 
size or eonseq uencc. 

During the early stages of construction, Kathryn im- 
mersed herself in the great sweep of history, researching 
archacolngical information pertaining to each room’s his- 
toric period. 'Then, only after the bare structure of the 
building was in place, did she emerge from the library to 
begin her work. Armed with watereolors, brushes, and a vast 
array of architectural precedent, she set up an easel in a 
corner of each room and confidently executed detailed 
renderings. Wall finishes, lighting, furniture, hard%vare, and, 
of course, floor coverings were all depicted with intricate 
detail. 

Local artisans, working alongside European craftsmen, 
would take measurements directly from her renderings, 
casting each fixture and carding each mtjlding Kathry n 
painted. Most of the designs for the enormous rugs were 
sent to Ireland, w^here the wools were hand-dyed to match 
the color tones in Kathryn’s paintings. This process contin- 
ued room by room, with Marion providing construction 
details where necessary. This collaboration between archi- 
tect and interior designer must have been an amicable one, 
for before constnicrion of the temple w as complete, Marion 
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/// (iuyilghU the 
of the Masonk Tempk 
dose like eyelids. At oight, 
they blaze ^ ith the fin o f 
fime stained glass. 


and Kathryn were married* Later the couple would receive 
the prestigious commission of designing the interiors of 
New York City’s Rockefeller (xntcr. And they would 
divorce* 

Rehitifi The Design 

espite their attention to historical accuracy, the 
navidsons’ spaces were far from mere copies. I'o 
the contrary, they were sophisticated and inventive 
responses to Scottish Rite needs and themes. (]arcful ex- 
am inatitm of the architectural forms and ornament chosen 
w ill show that Marion and Kathrxm employed subtle and in- 
sightful juxtapositions in order to evoke new meaning and 
provoke new dialogue* 

\'hh creative approach, although requiring a mastery of 
architectural prototypes, was not uncommon in the day of 
the temple’s creation. Built in the waning years of what art 
historians have labeled the American Renaissance — be- 
tween the Great Centennial of 1876 and the Great Crash of 
1929 — the Temple was the product of an architectural 
training which, like the law, relied heavily on scholarship, 
precedent and continuity. And, like the law, this classical 
training view'cd the great works of the past as vital links in 
a great chain which was not to be broken. 

'The challenge was to expand, transform, and extend this 


3,000-ycar-old inheritance, to add one’s link to the great 
chain. The architects of the American Renaissance forged 
many such links. America’s finest buildings^ — libraries, 
museums, courrhooses, state capitnls — were built during 
this period* all utilizing imitation and assimilation for their 
vitality and meaning. The act of imitation did ntit curry the 
Stigma it has today; the crucial distinction between imitation 
and copying was nat as blurred. M'hc Renaissance scholar 
Francesco Petra rca described this imptircant distinction, 
thus: 'i !e who writes must have a care that what he writes 
be si m i lar, not id e n rica 1, and t ha 1 1 li e si m i la ri ty sh t Id n ot be 
of the kind that fjbtains between a portrait and a sitter, where 
the artist earns the more praise the greater the likeness* but 
rather of the kind that obtains between a son and his 
father... the one kind of similarity is hidden, the other 
protrudes; the t>ne creates poets, the other apes." 

I/iteriors Highlights 

hat the Davidsons attained this ideal is immediately 
evident upon stepping into the Atrium, the first 
major space w ithin the tern pic. d he Davidsons' treat- 
ment of this .space was inspired by Rtsme at the time of 
Christ. Its tall Ca)rinthian Order supports a great barrel ceil- 
ing vault and sets an imperial tone. Kxquisitc Qjrinchian 
capitals, or caps, with t heir crisply detailed .Acanthus lca^‘es 
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top columns of a magnitude usually found on a building’s 
exterior, where their capitals have usually suffered the 
ravishes of the elements. 

'The vault, itself, contains a delicate stained-glass sky- 
light, where, in ancient times, an opening to the sky would 
have been. Below, rich 'rennessee and kalian marbles, 
crvstal chandeliers, and Hffany windows add to the splen- 
dor of the Space* I'ypically, the shape of Roman atriums 
approached a square, but the temple’s atrium is oblong in 
shape and its length stretches a mighty 190 feet. 

I'his grand scale is continued in the ‘‘‘heart” of the 
temple, the Main Auditorium. The structure of this cavern- 
ous space displayed tremendous structural daring at the 
time of its creation. I'he great sweeping arch of the balcony, 
supporting over 700 seats, was for many years rhe largest 
unsupported concrete arch in the wtjrld* The pipe organ 
also held a record for being the largest in the Southwest at 
the time of its installation, containing more than 5,2K0 
pipes* 

I'hc auditorium is the most eclectic room in the building, 
drawing on ornamental devices and motifs selected from 
several periods — Italian Baroque mixed wkh French ro- 
mantic, Fnglish restraint countered with Roman extrava- 
gance. k is here in the auditorium, that 29 one-act plays, 
one for each of the 29 degrees a Scottish Kite Mason must 
earn, a re staged. Futon in the classic comm unity theater tra- 
dition, says Davis, the plays require hundreds of costumes, 
dozens t»f volunteers and 99 scenic backdrops, 

'The Main .Auditorium's companion space is a smaller 
auditorium and lecture hall called the Egyptian Room, a 
four fk ffmr oi' 4th Dynasty form, color and imagery * The 
Tempera paint in this room uses rhe same mixture of 
powdered day and egg w hires used in 3,700 B.C* Paintings 
produced with this technique have, in protected areas, 
maintained their brilliance for thousands of years. 

With its fully et|uipped stage and ability to seat 650, the 
auditorium is patterned after Ancient Kgypt's C'ourtof the 
Dead, ruled over by Osiris and Isis. The ceiling depicts the 
celestial sky complete with stars and rising moon, repre- 
senting the sky goddess N ut. 'The vulture goddess Nekhebur 
rests in the coved frieze, while the cow-headed Hachor, 
goddess <>f home and the special patroness of wtjmen, is 
portrayed on the balcony walls. 

I’he Temple's Pompeiian Room, also on the first floor, is 
representative of the rooms covered during the eruption of 
Mount S'esuvius in 79 A. I). .Almost all of the exc[uisitc 
painting in this room was done b\ hand, making it one of the 
most expensive rooms in the temple to complete* 

If the Main .Auditorium is the heart of the temple, then 
the library- on chesectind floor is surely the head, or intcllec- 


s/umY/ g/usj! unr/ tUher Gofhkelvmenfs an to be found hi 
the iibrary. The eududrubitke setting alludes to the fuet that some of 
the iiorld's g/mt libraries Ingun In monasteries. Hight, tbe 
Indian (or hlUlard) Room Is painted In four rohn symbolizing four 
dmetlons: red for the east, bhek for the uest. yelhir for the south and 
white for the north. 


intellectual branch. Contrary to popular belief , 
one need not be Christian to be a Blue Lodge, 
Scottish Rite or Shrine Mason. "We never at- 
tempt to interpret any man s faith, "said De/vis. 
There is no theology. No plan of salvation. No 
creed. We simply try to get a man in touch with 
his spirituality. ” 

The only exception to this is the York Rife, in 
which Masons study Christian morals and eth- 
ics. York Rite Masons must be Christians. 

'The Scottish Rite, on the other hand, is what 
Davis calls the university course of freemasonry. 
It is here that the next 19 Masonic degrees are 
obtained, usually hi one long weekend at one of 
the three Scottish Rite temples in the state. 

These 29 lessons, as with the initial and final 
lessons, are taught through one-act plays, one for 
each degree. The plays date to the early 1 700s 
and each one teaches a moral or ethical lesson. 
For example, the fifth degree emphasizes the 
virtues of industry and honesty, so the fifth play 
illustrates that honesty is more than not telling 
lies — it involves fulfilling commitments. 

In Europe, it can take a Mason a lifetime to 
earn 23 degrees. In the United States, the time- 
table has been shoitened considerably, a conces- 
sion to the impatience of ,\ m erica n .1/ asons. “ 1 1> 
basically give all the lessons of the fraternity, ” 
says Davis, "in a short period — about six 
months — and then we expect the Mason to spend 
the rest of his life studying these teachings. " 



Janiiary-Kcbruan’ l*W1 
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I 'hr s fain t'/i }^htss tc'indryiii^s in the HIne 

Room are three o f only /- xa intioxirs left in 
the ^'orltl niatle hy an Italian craftsman 
li'hose secret method of creatintt din tones 
died zeith him. 

tual center of the building. Modeled after the French 
ClothicC'athedral, its forms date from the 13th centiir\\ and 
like its French predecessor, the stained glass of this room 
diffuses the afternoon light in a soft luminous glow. 'Fhe 
similarities end there, however. Where the light of the 
cathedral tends toward an icy blue cast, here it is warm and 
comforting. Where the awe-inspiring height of the cathe- 
dral promotes a sense of insignificance, the librarv 's propor- 
tions speak to and embrace the individual. 'Fhe medieval 
agenda demanded an adherance to faith and was intolerant 
of (juestioning. Here, in the library, the opposite is true. 
Quotations by great thinkers of the past — Milton, 
Shakespeare, (licero — line the walls. 'Fhe glass-enclosed 
bookcases replace the pews that in a cathedral would have 
extended out from the walls. 'Fhe bookcases form individ- 
ual study carrels, an arrangement borrowed from SirCdiris- 
topher W ren\ library at (lambridge (evidence, coinciden- 
tally, suggests W ren was secretly a Mason). A fireplace tills 
the spot where the CJothic altar should be. 

Also on the second floor are the Rose Room and blue 
Room, both, like the (Crystal Room on the first floor, based 
on the work of Robert Adam, the most influential architect 
of 18th century Kngland. 1 1 is designs were known for their 
elegance and delicacy as well as classical detailing. The 
temple s spacious rooms in this style display all of these 
<|ualities and are, perhaps, the closest to true reproductions 
of any within the building, ^ et even in their adherence to 
the prototype they still evoke distant sources, for Adam 


himself was something of an amateur archaeologist and his 
study of ancient models infused his work in much the same 
way it did Kathryn Davidson’s. His use of the oval, for 
example, was directly inspired by his explorations of an- 
cient Roman basillicas — a form already eneountcred in the 
temple’s atrium. Kathryn employs the oval in several places 
throughout the rooms, the most conspicuous being the large 
ceiling medallions which support the chandeliers of C^/.ech 
crystal. 'Fhe beautiful stained glass, delicate painted fur- 
nishings, and exeeptional rugs all contribute to the Ad- 
amesque elegance. Of special note is the rug in the Crystal 
Room. W cighingover two tons it is30-by-4.S-feet in size and 
has 23 separate color tones. It was hand woven in Ireland in 
one piece and required two railway flat cars to transport it to 
(jiithrie. 

Fhe last room as one leaves the second floor of the temple 
is the Writing Room, designed in the period of Charles II, 
about 1660. Fhis period’s interiors were known for the 
sense of calm and repose they induced, no doubt in response 
to the end of decades of widespread civil war throughout the 
British Isles. The rows of writing desks and ink wells here, 
like the temple's .Social Promenade. Domino and Billiard 
rooms and Ballroom, are gentle reminders that this building 
is from another time and place. 

One leaves the \\ riting Room, descends the marble stairs 
and arrives back at the erossroads of the building, the great 
Atrium. As with all great journeys, a tour of the temple can 
overload the senses under the sheer weight of such concen- 
trated beauty, symbolism and history. In the end, howe\ er, 
one need not be a Mason to realize that the temple explores 
through architecture and design the great (juestions that 
have intrigued mankind through the ages. 

I’ltimately, it would seem that the temple’s greatest 
virtue is not the answers it prov ides, but the (|uestions it 
poses, its ability to tantalize, fascinate, puzzle. Perhaps, 
after all, this is the real role of the .Scottish Rite 'Femple— 
to cause us to ponder. ® 

David Kalirh is a StiUv ater architect. Joseph Mills is a 
photographer ui'ho lives in Guthrie and works in Oklahoma City. 



Vhe Scottish Rite I'emple. 1^00 E. Oklahoma .\venne in 
Guthrie, is open for ton fs from S a.m. to 4 p.m. on weekdays. 

. \d mission is $2 for adults. S / for senior citizens, and free for 
children under the age of CJ. Admisision includes a tourhook to 
the temple's theme rooms. The temple doses for .Masonic 
functions, .w call f 405) JSJdJSI before visiting. 

The Guthrie Arts and Humanities Council schedules concerts 
and special events in the Temple Auditorium. E or information 
about upcoming events, call (405) 2S2dl42. 
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Oklahoma Gifts 

kmOKIAHOMATODAY 

Original Design Sweatshirts 

Beat those post-holiday blues with a ► 
colorful, original sweatshirt. The Oklahoma 
shirt (left and right) and the Indian Patchwork 
shirt (center) were designed and printed in 
Oklahoma for Oklahoma Today. Both are 
50% cotton/50% polyester in sizes 
S.MX.XUXXL. Only $19.95 plus $1 .50 
shipping. 


Treat yourself, a 
friend or relative to 
an Oklahoma gift. 
To order, use the 
order card in front 
of this issue or call 
toll-free: 

1-800-652-6552. 



Oklahoma Map Puzzle 

▼ Popular with all ages, the map 
puzzle is an educational gift. Each 
hundred-piece puzzle features state 
rivers, lakes, history and symbols. 
The puzzle measures 1 3’'x20". Only 
$9.95 plus $2 shipping. 




Oklahoma Coffee Mug 

T Our original coffee mug was 
designed in Oklahoma. Each kiln- 
fired black ceramic mug sparkles with 
color. Dishwasher and microwave 
safe. Only $7.95 each plus 


Button Covers 

^ Enjoy the "Southwest" took with 
this stylish fashion accessory. They 
simply snap-on. and can be worn 
by both men and women. Set of 
four only $18, set of six only $27. 
Add $1 shipping per set. 





A Book From Our Quality Selection 

A. 


OKLAHOMA 



Is A Lasting Gift. 

Route 66: The Mother Road. 

This definitive book is from Oklahoma 
author Michael Wallis. Includes 230 
stunning images. Only $29.95 plus 
$3 shipping. 

Oklahoma Today in Bound 
Volumes. The 1990 edition is now 
available. The 1989 edition features 
the Centennial Series. Only $29.95 
each plus $3 shipping. 

David Fitzgerald's OKLAHOMA. 
This oversized I0"x13 1/2" edition is 
filled with over 100 breathtaking color 
photographs. Only $32.50 plus $3 
shipping. 

The Long Lost Recipes of Aunt 
Susan. Edna Vance Mueller was 
Food Editor of the Daily Oklahoman 
from 1929-1943. Her recipes (550 
total) and vignettes provide a glimpse 
of Oklahoma culinary tradition. Only 
$14.95 plus $3 shipping. 



Half Price Calendars! 

T Our 1 2"x9" Scenic Calendar is 
on sale tor $3.50 WHILE THEY 
LAST! Add $1 .50 each for ship- 
ping. 










Winterscapes 


Oklahotna in Silhouette 

Photographs by Richard Day 


hoto^raphcr Richard Day has spent most of his life following his photo- 


graphic heroes. Ansel Adams' majestic black-and-white photos of Califor- 


nia’s Sierra Nevada range led him to Yosemite. 'The visual power of Kliot 
Porter's color nature photos took him more than once into the Rockies. 

Then one day, Richard Day did a doubletake. 'Fhe Oklahoma native, who 
spends his days as an 0(i&K vice president, suddenly realized he was spending 
his vacation each year on a madcap trip taking photographs in C'olorado or 
(California, only to return home to sit out the other 51 weeks of the year in his 
living room. ‘M asked myself, ‘Why are you doing this.^’ ” I3ay recalls. “And 1 
decided to try something in Oklahoma.” 

I le did just that in the spring of 1988 and was bowled over by the beauty he 
found in his home state. An added bonus: shootingclose to home lets him return 
to a site, time after time, until he gets what he is after. 

Photographing Oklahoma in the dead of winter, however, may sound more 
like a harsh form of penance than a photographer's dream assignment. But 
Richard Day likes Oklahoma in silhouette. 

He has become adept at predicting when a low-pressure front will move 
through the state, bringinga wind shift behind it, so he getscalmness for the long 
exposures his style of photography requires. 1 le doesn't even mind getting up at 
3 or 4 a.m. so he can get where he's going and catch his chosen subject on film 
at daybreak. “Almost everx^ Saturday 1 go somewhere,” says Day. “Oh, 1 know, 
I'm just nuts.” 

The appeal of winter for I )ay is deep. Winter can give a photographer the perks 
of bright sun, the drama of deep shade or the fur\' of a heavy overcast sky — all in 
one location, sometimes all in one day. And unlike Oklahoma’s short and chancy 
falls, when foliage is vulnerable to any sudden rain or gust of wind, w inter is 
patient. A photographer can count on a scene remaining much the same from 
early November to mid-Pebruary. “4'hat gives you two or three shots at it,” says 
Day, w ith glee. 

Day says he likes the longer, deeper shadow s a photographer can expect w hen 
a w inter sun is 30 to 40 degrees off the horizontal, “^'ou get all kinds of texture 
on things you normally would not. Just the trees themselves are knock outs. 1 
have one w here the light is cutting across bare branches, when the background 
is almost completely in shade. 

“It's like the limbs were set against black velvet,” Day says. on couldn't do 
that in summer.” 



— ^Jeanne M. Devlin 
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Cat hi' Cnrk 
Thf 

\ I V/ , 1/ fHtnkiitii 


Ui 


Cache CJreck is really a small river in my 
estimation* It rims past the Wichita Refuge headwaters, 
forms Krench Lake, then goes through an area called f>{>g Rim Hollow 
before heading more or less south. W hen 1 took this photo, the weather was 
really unstable, "fhey had predicred a light snow, but it turned out to be 
somewhere between a light rain and a mist. 'The picture was taken with 
a 150mm lens (mild telephoto), 'riic lens had to be set at f/22 to ilo as 
well as it did — shutter speed w'as one to two seconds. There was 
no wind. 1 was actually under a good-size cedar tree 
to keep the moisture off the equipment/' 


Jiimijn-FebruaO' IWl 


Z5 



CfiddulCiumdimi Cnun^y Line 
Ukv/ Red Rf^fk Canymi Shitr Park 


ii^ 


here are several creeks that 
parallel the one which tV>rms Red Rock Canyon. Probably 
the best known is the area which forms Methodise Canyon- I gtj there 
t]uite often — particularly in the fall and winter. Phis was not taken in 
Mcthtjdist Clanyon but rather the canyon to the east. The eye-catching, 
almost silvery reflection of the stream is an obvious draw, I remember 
that it was t|uitc cold the morning that i took this, because the 
very shallow edges of the stream had begun to frecsce, A 
c()ld front was coming in, and I was beginning to have 
trouble with wind and tree mtwement.'* 
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h'ourrhf Mail rtf Crr^i 
CtfVf Smif Pari: 


1 his locatJtjn is about 300 yards nonh 
of where x\sh C>rcek Road crosses Foiirchc NJaliac 
C^reck. rhcrc is no marked trail to this spot, and anyone who 
has trouble walking has no business trying to go back there. I took 
the picture on a cloudy overcast afternoon, using a 350mm lens, whieh 
considcrahly compressed the perspective. Lens setting was f/16, with a 
onc-seeond exposure- d'hc sced-grey, weathered look of the n>ots 
and rock are the sliow-sttjpper. rhe tree is, of course, dead. I 
also shot this in black and white, which works etjually well 
as it is nearly a motmchromatic anyway/’ 


J Linunry ' Kchmary I I 
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Citfhe Creek 
The Sarrom 
1 1 nhif/i . Moun tains 


1 suimhicd into this area of the 
Wiehitas a year ago. Its on down the stream 
(from photo on page Z5)and around the bend, and I'm now 
facing north. I he weather for this photo was vastly better but maybe 
not as good for effect. The sun had not yet gotten high enough to reach the 
tlooi of the canyon I was in; although, you can see the beginning of direct 
sunlight on the center wall ot the lock cans on. It was a cool, still morning. 

I lemember using a warming filter as a clear blue sky can be cold as 
a light source in the shade, fhe shot was made w ith a 
lOOmm lens, 1/22 ai foui to six seconds." 
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hfun^f Mafsm' CrreJt 
RfiMjTij Okt S/fi/f Pf/rJt 


1 his shot was taken maybe 2U or3() 
yards upscrcam (from ihe phottj^'raph on paf^c 27) (m 
the same day. 'The li^^hr was really near that afternoon. 1'herc was 
no discracti(>n, like folia^tc or liri^ht sunlif^hr, to eontend with. In situations 
like this I very often see thin^^s I had nor notiecd before. This creek has 
aiways been a favtjritc of mine. It's an excellent suliject anytime i have 
ever been there. I his was photographed with a ,^50mm lens, f/l h. 

No one shotild trv' this without a tripod as it will only lead 
to frustration, because of the long exposure time 
fei|iiircd — someiimes as much as two seconds/’ 


J an ua r\ - Ke U ra a n I I 
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Four Garden Spots 
Where If s Always Summer 


By Carol Campbell 


boygainvillca to the shy orchid, featured here could help 
tide you over until spring. 

At the very' least, the trip should be educacionaL Many 
of Oklahoma’s urban conservatories doubic as arbore- 
turns, places where trees, herbaceous plants and shrtibs 
are grown for exhibit or scholarship. 'Those that aren’t 
arburetums often have one on the grounds. 

If a trip CO a conservatory should leave the gardener in 
you inspired, there arc plenty of places to channel chat 
energy'. More than 500 garden clubs are scattered through- 
out the state; many have exhibitions and pi ant sales in the 
dead of winter. Don’t discount retail nurseries, either, 
7'heir horticulturists have more time now ro chat and 
advise than during any other season, which is why many 
folks make winter treks ro their favorite nursery to tour 
the grecnh(mse, ask tiuescions and get help in planning 
for spring. 

Which is, we promise, just around the corner. 


W ebster’s dictionary^ defines conservatory' as, 
simply, a greenhouse. But the definition 
doesn’t do reality' justice. When winter has 
bleached the color out of the landscape, a conserv'atory' with 
its ever green decor and exotic blooms is often more about 
rejuvenation than gardening. Then, a conservatory' is an- 
other word for oasis, with every^rhing the word implies. 

In Oklahoma, conservatories recall the heady days of the 
1920s, when oilmen had the money to bring spring indoors 
in the winter through multi-faceted glass houses that ri- 
valed in beauty a finely beveled mirror. But consen^atorics 
are not anachronisms. Oklahoma Caty- proved that in the 
early ’80s, w'hen it built the Myriad Gardens’ Cry^sta I Bridge 
’{Vopical Conservatory- — a mtjdern takeoff of an architec- 
niral classic. 

Year round conservatories have import. In winter, how- 
ever, they can take on medicinal qua! tries for those weary 
of long nights and short days. No one can banish the 
bleakness of winter, but a visit to one of the four indoor 
gardens, where flowering plants can range from flashy 


Cmvi CampMi k a free- in me wrker living in Miriw^esf Ci/y 
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Sunken Garden. Wincer does not take the blush off this 
rose. *n'his is a beautiful formal garden sctiing," Stude- 
bukersaid. and ''the character of the garden changes with 
each season.” 

The T'ulsa Arboretum consists of th ree acres, set aside 
__ 1964 CO grow trees 

1'iilsa Parks [)epart- 
men t i n 1 986 i ncl u ded 


A statue of Narcissus stares into a reflecting pool 
surrounded by aquatic plants— tropical water- 
lilies, water cannas, horsetail. 1"hc pool is in the 
Palm Room, the center of Tulsa’s Woodward Park con- 
servatory, known locally as The Cdass House. 

Designed by inter- ^ 

nationally known | Ji^ 

architects Lord and 
Burnham and eon* 
structed in 1924*26, 
the conser\ amry is a ^ 

classic example of a 
V'ictorian Knglish 
greenhouse. It shares 
estate grounds 
production 

1'iilsa Garden Gen* 
ter and Arboretum. 

'riic estate’s t>rigi- 
nal builder was David 
K, Travis, but sev- 
eral families passed 
through it over the years. Hiscorv^ about early occupants 
is sketchy, but the last to occupy the kalian-style villa 
was the George Snedden family. Mrs. Sncddcn is known 
to have used the conservatory strictly for raising orchids. 

N(jw the villa is owned by the city of I iilsu. Russell 
Studebaker, senior horticulturist for the city's park 
department, says orchids remain an important part — hue 
by nf) means all — of the display at 41ic Glass House. 
‘''This time of year, the coleus, cinerarias, and red, white 
and pink cyclamen arc either blooming or abemt to 
bloom,” he said. 

“It changes all the time,” Studebaker projitised. 

'The permanent eol I eetions of orchids in the consen a- 
tor\'N north wing and the cacti and succulents in its south 
wing are maintained by the 'Tulsa Orchid Society and 
the (]acti and Succulent St)cieties, respectively. 
Outside, directly in front of the conscr\‘ator\', is the 


h/ ihr fhys hrjnn air frrighi, mtf-of-U'asmi fim^ers m'rrr iuxurifs for thr wraith\\ 
^ha imUi gtwnhmtm Me the W oodmirf Coimtvaiury. Theghm greenhouse 
still rxmks an air of ehgmn prk ihge. winter or spring 


sand l)lasti ng, pain t i ng 
and new glass: the final 
result was like strip- 
ping a layer offilm off a windfjw. Idght streams into the 
conservators', and approaching visiuirs get their first hint 
of the color to come before they ever set fotic inside, 
'Though Studebaker says his favorite time of year for 
the conservatory is spring when it looks like an Knglish 
garden, December and Januar\ actually find the conser- 
vanjry in its most blazing display of color. 'There’s noth- 
ing t(uite like If joking at the lighted glass hfjuse after dark 
when it’s full of Cdiristmas poinsettias. ('The poinsectias 
remain up through Kpiphany on January 6.) “It's truly a 
jewel,” said .Sciidebakcr, “especially with the poinsettias 
high lighted after a snowfall.” 


Tnha^s Waoelsssard Park Cansrrvatoty, situated Mink the 
I'iilsa Garden Center at M3S ,V. Peo/ra^ is open dmh f mm 7 a am 
to J pan. There is no admission rharge. For informatmh rail ( 9 IH) 
596-7255* 1 he Tuha Garden Center often hosts plant exhilhts and 
sales. The garden renter ran he rearhed at 19 7 Hi 149-6401, 
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WOODWARD PARK CONSERVATORY; A VICTORIAN GLASS HOUSE 




plantings inside the tube, but Bush says "‘children arc 
a bsi j I LI le I y fa sc i n a t e d . " 

AbRiduire entitled “A ScIf’Cjuidcd Tourof the CJrvs- 
tal Bridge/' available free at the entrance, gives botani- 
cal (and some i lines coin mi m) names of many of the 
plants and dcsciibcs the groupings of like varieties. By 

'The conservatory 
houses an excellent 
collectit>n of palms 
from around the 
wtjrld. A primitive 
fern with fronds 10 to \Z feet long is native to Australia, 
And Hush says the consen acors' is particularly proud of 
its pair of l5-Fect-iall ""Old Man Palms" from (aiba that 
anchor the dry area, 

"" I'hey were rjuite a find/' brags Bush. 

Different flora star every month, but there are always 
orchids in bloom, d'he veritable wonderland of plants 
and blooms is exciting anytime, but those who have 
only seen the Crystal Bridge in the daytime should 
watch for a time when the conservat<)r\- is open at night, 
after dark. 

“It is a very different plate then," says Bush. 


L izards dart over and under plants with such names 
as lollipops ami lobster claws. 1 he waterfalls’ songs 
are soothing, and the mist is practically ethereal It 
could be an Aniazonian tain forest, but the streets outside 
ha\e names like Robinson and Har\ty Parkway, A sign 
politely points out this is the Myriad Gardens’ Crystal 
Bridge Prop i cal Con- 
ser\ atorv, a man-made 
oasis smack in the 

Sr f ■ I 

middle of downtown 
Oklahoma Cncy. 

“ I h is i s a good time '' ' 

of year to come here. 

Vou'll he surprised by 

the smell. lc"s a re- <^^***^ 

minder that spring 

VVn>L come again/' 

said Mike Bush, the 

couservatorv’s former 


manager. 

Before the Myriad 
(Gardens' nev^tsi at- 


/// tkrmith end of ike imtdnim! ndh\ waietfdh spray ami a fog mavk'me 
pmodkaiiy pamps hmmdm him dw ah\ if h fmp Uke idsgfmng konermyott 
nave! m die imrfk i^kr/r drse/t p/aias are tahed. dmds beanm U iraUy h. 

traction had an official 

name, heck, before it was even built, Okies dubbed this 
architectural wonder the botanical tube. U'hen the cylin- 
drical tube with its btJtanical caigo was finished in 1983, 
it was the only sttiictme of its kind in the world. 

As far us Bush knows, it still is. 

Architects Conklin £k Rossaiuof New York City w on a 
Progressive Architecture award for their unique structure 
and photographs of it have appeared in Natimia! Geo- 
graphic^ Newsweek and Smikeni Living, Bush says the 
conservatory is a beacon of national and international 
publicity for the state and the city. 

Each month, v isitors from 45 uj 49 .states and 18 to 30 
foreign countries sign its gucsi book. More than \Z5 
couples have exchanged wedding vow s in the gardens 
without having tt> worry about rain and a man and woman 
from Dallas drop in to \ isit theii lutpiial site every time 
they are in town, f'eople of all ages enjoy the lush 


Tkr C/ysud Badge Tropiad Coi/sen amry is healed hi 
Oklahoma Cm on Reno heiween Roliwsmi and Hudson mid is 
open from 9 ajir to 6 pjir ^en day except Ch fist mas. Admission 
is SJ for ad nits, $ ISO for senior fitizens^ 75 rents for child mt 
ages 4 to tZ, fhose A-years-tdd and under an admitted free. For 
inf Of madon, i ail ( 405 i J91 -39 95. 
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A bout the only thing that stays the same in Okla- 
homa City’s Kirkpatrick Center CSreen house is 
the tropical area. I 'he rest of the conser\ ator>' 
changes ofren- — vimialiy constantly this time of yean 
“We grow all the display plants for all the center's 
gardens. And we always have container vegetables of 
some kind growing/' said Billie Roehc» the greenhouse 
supervisor. 

An outstanding co- 1| 
piar\- display, created |' 
by greenhouse em- 
ployee Mark Yingling, 
is an unusual highlight 
of this modern version 
ofaconservatorv'/rhe 
school children that 
tour the center with 
their teachers and 
classmates are usually 
particularly interested 
in the topiars' animals. 

So interested, the 
animals stj me times 
suffer broken limbs. 

('The deer once had a 
broken leg because a toddler tried to take a ride.) 

One of the more intriguing displays here is a plant 
some of us knew as children as the J'ouch-Me-Not, or 
Sensitive Plant, 'riie leaves of this plant, vs hich belongs 
CO the Mimosa family, dose up the moment they are 
touched. 'Phis phentmienon. says Kodic, is a constant 
source of fascination for adults as well as chiklren. 

The plant fare at the Kirkpatrick conservatory is more 
bread-and-butter than some of the state's other glass 
greenhouses. But if you understand how the l^'rcnch can 
live happily on a loaf of bread and a bottle of wine, 
chances are you'll appreciate the hearty beauty to be 
found here. Different varieties ofannuals bloom indoens 
at any given time at the Kirkpatrick ct>nscrvator\. And in 
its outdoor area, winter c(jlor is provided by bright and 


Ihf methods used io make taptanes Mr the oats edmvt are saipnsht^y io^-tah. 
Fora small oae^ employees ase a eoai-haager hast sr tiffed ^tfh spfawtam 

moss. Catfiags are imhedded lam the moss thrmtgh holes poked issuh srksnrs. 


hardy pansies and ornamental cabbages, 
d'hc greenhouse, part of the Kirkpatrick Outer Mu- 
seum (a>mplex, opened in the fall of 1984, and Hochc, 
who has an associate’s degree in ht)rticidture. has been 
there since the beginning. Over the years, she has noticed 
that the people who v isit the conscrv'atory have increas- 
ingly taken more of an interesc in tlie environment, and, 

hence, in growing 
things in general. 

People ask more 
t|uestions now. 'Phey 
just seem to pay more 
attention and n<nice 
more. 'They want to 
know what docs best 
in Oklahoma. And 
what tliey can grow 
v\'itli the most suc- 
cess/' observed Ro- 
che. 

Classes at this 
greenhouse are con- 
fined ro school field 
trips, where kids arc 
given lectures and 
demonstrations depending on tliei rages. 'I'herc are a few 
half-day seminars, taught by area horticulturists, offered 
to the public. Kodic said in the future, the center wants 
to expand educational opportunities and offer the public 
more seminars and classes. 

f or now, education remains a one-on-one affair, with 
visitors welcome to question any staff member on any 
horticultural subject that comes co mind. If that person 
hasn't a ready answer, promises Roche, he'll try to find 
someone who does. 


I he Klrkpatnrk Green home is la the Klrkpatrhk Cat ten loeaitd 
at S.F.. mMi and Maifta Luther King Houhvard In Oklahoma 
('ity. Admisshn Is $5 for adults, SAforsemoratize^^ and ehUdren 
age.^^to //. and free for eh/ldren underage 5. llou/yatr 9: JO 
a.m. to 5 pjH. mtekdaysi 9 amt. to 6 pja. Saturday, ami noon to 6 
p.m. Sunday. For I ajormatloa, rali f405t LJ7-546L 





Polaski’s death, the family donated the plants with the 
understanding that there would be a special place for 
them in the conser\'ator\^ 

People come from all over to see the cacti. 

“We had one man who came to Oklahoma City from 
South Dakota, just to see the Polaski collection,” says 

McKinzy. 

\ tropical garden, 

\ \ Jh huge banana trees and palms 

\ ^ \ \ I here are several fruit 

’\ \, \ trees, one ofwhich produces 

^ ^ \ \ \ lemons about the size of 

grapefruits, as well as flow- 
PH^ ^ ering orchids, amaryi is, bro- 

meliads and hibiscus. **lt 
seems different in here ev- 


F irst it set roots in Oklahoma City's Wheeler Park. 
After the park flooded about 1917, it was trans- 
planted to the old state fairgrounds at N.E. 10th 
and Eastern. In 1956, the city purchased part of a dairy 
farm fora new park. That park was also home to a Civilian 
Conservation Corps and Works Progress Administration 
camp. Thai’s where the con- | 
servatory found a final resting > 
place — ^atop a rock foundation ^ 
built by the WPA — in Will Ro- 
gers Park. 

At that time, Grand Boule- 
vard circled the city with four 
ci ty parks at the corners: Wood- 
son, T rasper, Lincoln and Will 
Rogers. According to research 
done by the city park staff, the 
boulevard was created as a 
place for “people to take a 
Sunday drive.” 

[^oyd McKinzy has been 
with the city parks' horticul- 
ture section since 1959. He 
estimates the conscr\'ator>' to 
be almost 100 years old. He 
also gives credit for its exis- 
tence CO Henry Walters, the 
man who designed most of the 
park's outdoor planting areas 
and who was in charge when 
the glass building arrived at 
Will Rogers Park. “H e was a 
man w^ho simply got things done,” says McKinzy. 

All the plants for the beautification of Oklahoma City 
were grown from the beginning at Will Rogers Park, and 
Walters was instrumental in obtaining the Charles l^> 
laski cacti and succulent collection for the Will Rogers 
Conserv'acory^ in 1987. The Polaskis, who traveled the 
world gathering samples of this large plant family, often 
visited with Walters at the conservatory. After Charles 


ery time you come m, park 
staffer Cathy Connel said. 

The city’s production 
greenhouses, where the staff 
grows bedding plants for all 
city parks and grounds, are 
attached to the conserv^atory. 
And varieties there also 
change rapidly. Outside, a 
seven -acre arboretum show- 
cases flowers, shrubs and 
some very unusual trees. 

“Henry Walters brought 
back trees from his broad trav- 
els and planted them to see 
how they would do in Okla- 
homa,” says McKinzy. “There are trees out there most 
people probably have never seen, at least not in our 


Caaop^i/e Clarks Polaski irm}€ied Nofth Amerira adding fo 
kis roikftion of cadi, whkk was gwen to the Will Rogers 
Conservatory after his death, ^ueh was PolaskPs reputation 
that a species has keen named ^"^Potastia^ ” 


State, 


The conservatory at Wd! Rogers Park, 3400 AW 36 in 
Oklahoma City, sits just south of the Garden Center and is staffed 
and open to the puhlk from 7 a an. to 4 p,m. seven days a week. 
There is no admission charge. For information call {405} 943- 
3998. The OK Cactus and Succulent Society meets the third 
Tuesday of each month at the conservatory at 7:30 p.m. 
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WILL ROGERS CONSERVATORY: A CACTUS MECCA 




iirinjEi frfjsiy weekends in [lie hcim of inter, there 
is a place ro come in out of the cold. W inter is prime 
time for Oklahoma's community tliearers and Okla- 
homa is a prime stare fcjr comm unity rhearers. 

d'here are at least 60 eommuniry theater j^roups 
in rhe scare, one for every 5,000 petjple, performing 
in theaters spaced an average of 55 miles, Aconser- 
v'iitiv e estiniLirc of the numher of ( )khdn>mans who arc 
involved in community theater is 4,001), 

In the ten years that the American I hear re Assoeiation 
has been htjiding natitmal contests, OklalKuna theater 
groups haA e won mt^re first and second place awards than 
any other state, \\’hcn you consider that OklalKima is such 
a young state, says Rick Purdy, a director from Miami, 
“artistically and culturally , weVc not too shabby." 

Ihirt of the reason for that excellence is the large num- 
bers of actors and directors wlio, like Purdy, liavc univ er- 
sity degrees in theater and work in eommunity theater. 

"4 he iiiajtjrity of cheater graduates vvfmh work on Broad- 
way or even professionally^' says Anrhony Klatc, director 
t>f OCyPA, the Oklahoma Community llicacre Association. 
They are Mkcly to be found performing on stages in Miami 
or ! lobart, in lanvton or Idabcl. 

f rom its shoebox offices in Oklahoma (uty, 004’ A 
maintains a 1,501)- volume script librarv, sehedules work- 
shops, dispenses grants and advice and ccjord inaces yearly 
gatherings, A state wide contest is held every other year 


where theater grtaips froni around the state com]>ccc against 
one amJther before a panel of out-oOstace judges. 

4 ' h i s ye a r, a d oze n gn j u s vv i 1 1 p e rft » rm i n t\v o [i re 1 i ni i n a r\ 
weekends of perft)rmanees held in Oklahoma ( aty in jamo 
arv . Hie top six will com pete in the tlnals, to be held March 
1-5 at St. Gregory's College in Sliaw nec. 

I he weekends are a chance for the theater groups around 
the state to e< mi pure notes, and nor incidentally, un tippnr- 

tunity lor thearergoers to sample the best that Oklahoma 
has to offer. 

When fbll l,akuc is recruiting aetors and crew ftir tlie 
Southwest I4ay house in (dinmn, “1 just ap]>eal to the ad- 
venture in their spirit. Nine times out often, if you can get 
them U]> there once, they'll be back." 

[ lie same could be said al>out audiences. 

“It's not like going to die mov ies," says t.a Rue. “ft's for 
real up there," 

A loU-free mtmim hm hmi esfahihhrdhy 0(1\ \ 

fht/rs mid fur t iimmumiy iheater jieifurmamrs, Cnii 

iHOO^ 7529. Furiitfurma/hii almiH 0(ITAEAS1\ Sihidnird 
.hur /tS-2iK or OCTA li >' V7; srhvdtdvd J mi. 25 to 21 m dir fi- 
nal (uiUe^l Mmrh ir/U ihe ()C!'A offirv at (405^ 255-950H. 


Hmhara Pahmr k asshiant rddor r^Oklahoma I'oday , 
Pliotugraplier Stnr Skney lives in Xorman mid at the 
I >Luly ( )klahomam 
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1 17/#'// she smps^ fhey jump. front, Patt Wtiref Cuf^i ft, front kft on 

stage, Geoffrey Akxamkr, Duane Wtli'mms^ Geotgp Ann Hunkion, 
M if key Btifkanan. 


Amid a platinum-rinsed 
and denim-clad sea 
of Elvis fans, Curtin 
photographed the cos- 
tumed cast right in front of 
the Graceland gates. 


hargcd with mkini' publicit^^ shots tor 'The Com- 
pany's production of ''Grace land,'' a play set just 
outside the of the former home of Elvis Prcstcy, 

director Patt Ward Curtin could think of only one 
location that would do. So she loaded the Watonga 
commimity theater cast and crew up in her Chevrolet 
sedan and drove to Memphis. Amid a platinum- 
rinsed and denim-clad sea of Elvis fans, Curtin photo- 
graphed the costumed cast right in front of the Ciraccland 
gates. 

Such unbridled creativity seems to be the norm for the 
Watonga (Community theater. "We extend and create be- 
cause it's fun,” says Curtin, "And it makes the shows 
better.” 

On the trip to Ciraceland, for instance, the cast took tape 
recorders and interviewed Elvis fans. 'The experience was 
a revelation to (Jurtin and the cast; before the crip, they had 
considered extreme Elvis devotion to be a j(jke. "^Fhese 
people weren't kidding,” says Curtin. After watch- 
ing Elvis fans keep an all-night vigil at Graceland, 
lighting eandlcs and reciting poetry, "I can't really 
laugh about it now.” 

'That extra bit of insight may have been what 
hehied the cast and crew win second place in the 
ivo/ state theater contest. 

The community theater operates on a basic core 
group of abou t ten people, "not because we rry^ to run 
a closed clique,” says George Ann Bordelon, "but 
because there aren’t that many people here who are 
interested.” Eor chat faithful group, "theater is the 
major priority in our lives,” says Bordelon, who 
teaches drama and English atWatonga High School. 
Both Bordelon and Curtin have degrees in theater 
and attend the fall Adult Institute of the Arts at 
Quartz Mountain. 

'The Company usually stages three product ions a 
year. "Our regular season is pretty traditional,” says 
Curtin. "Once in a while we can take a risk and wefe 
delighted to get tcj do it. Our local audiences arc pretty 
receptive. YouTc constantly wanting to build your audience 
and your talent pool.” 

In Wa tonga, population 4,000, "wc’vc got a truck stop, a 
bowling alley and high school football. 

"During production, cast members and crew are in re- 
hearsal four nights a week, five to six wrecks, for tw'o and a 
half hours a night. You become very* close to those people,” 
Curtin says. 

“You can live on that.” 

7 he Con/pfmy petfontts at the fJ/jerty 7 heat re ^ a remvated 
era movie theater I'kkets a/rS5 forar/a/ts, S3 for senmr citizens 
and students. For infonnation, mil Curtin at (405) 6Z3-4S33. 

Hie Company will compete in OCT A WEST at Oklahoma City 
Community College in Jamtary. 
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cally.^ without even brag^ing,^’ boasts Sally 
^ I I Hob hi ns, "'1 would say the musicals chat we 
IF have done here in Miami arc as ^^ood as any- 
thing you would see in a city.’’ 

I I And with good reast)n. 

I I I I'he Miami Little d'hea ere counts among its 
J- V members professionals with big city creden- 
tials: Gerald Cfraham, a set designer who works for the 
'Tulsa Ballet I'heacrc; costume designer Nlaria Nichols, 
who at one time, flew to Trance at the start of each season 
to bring back the latest l^aris designs, and vocalists like 
I lob bins, herself, w ht> has performed I H operas and taught 
music students in fourstates. 

'The group’s producrion of '"'The King and I” last Sep- 
tember brought the group's talents together. Six full set 
changes were designed by Cjcrald Graham. Don Nichols, a 
drama professor at Northeastern A Sc M Junior College, 
played the King of Siam and Mobbins played one of his 
wives. Maria Nichols directed the show and also costumed 
the 75 cast members. 



TAe Cokmmi Theater wm the tavhh setting far a laoritutlan af "I'he a ad 

/’* tkk seasati. Tram left, Maria a ad Do a Ndhok. At right, Ij^e Dell Mastaia k 
shot^a kaeekagi^ith Mary Susaa W/iaiey. \V hairy k ta hmk. 


"(Maria’s) amazing,” says Rick Purdy, president of the 
theater board, "She can almost just look at you, take the 
fabric and cut it out and it fits you.” 

'The Nicholses met in Chile, where Don was working for 
the Peace Corps and Maria was acting with a University of 
Chile troupe, I' or more than 20 years, chcy've worked in the 
drama department of Northeastern A Sc M Junior C^ol- 
lege — ^Don teaching and Maria costuming. Miami, says 
Maria, is “a nice place to live and a nice place to raise a 
family. And (|uitc liberal in the kinds of plays we can do.” 
h'(»r instance, during a recent season, the group performed 
"The 'Topography of a Nude,” a play translated by Don 
Nichols and addressing the issues of homelessness and the 
role of the state in South America. I’hat same season, it also 
presented "My lAiir Lady.” 

'That balance is intentional, Purdy says. Tach season the 
group ]>crforms a musical, a musical comedy, a drama, a 
mystery and a children’s play. .And recently^ the board has 
been tending to choose classic plays, like "Bus Stop,” 
"Antigone,” and "Inherit the Wind.” 

"Our emphasis is on doing the best t)uality theater we can, 
not Just the latest, hottest thing. You could probably 
sec 'Steel Magnolias' six or seven times this year 
around the state, 'nicrc's nothing wrong with that, 
but wc wane to do something that other people 
aren't doing.” 

Miami Li tt/e Theatre mUpetfantt ""TbeMurderRimm " 
T eih di -24 in the . Miami Civic Center. 1 irkets are $ 4 at the 
fhor. Far infotination^ cali Judy .MtC/mms at Osimtinte 
DragJ9!8) 542-4443. 

During a recent season, 
the group performed ‘The 
Topography of a Nude” 

— and “My Fair Lady ” 


February 1091 
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“Quilters” dosed 
two years ago, but the 
cast and crew still 
get together for 
potluck suppers every 
other month. 

To raise money for the Sou Piayhonse, eautrihitors^ infiudbigJohn 

Denvet\ paid to have their names on di rector' s (hairs. From kfr, Bd/ LaRne, 

Dan Dak; in fronts Fat/iria Rodgers, A fihe and A! ynm Perhins; in harh Donita 
Fey, Sandy Ba/^r, Oieia La Rue. 



roducnons at Southw'est Playhouse in Clinton are 
I I well attended, drawing patrons from a half dozen 
If counties in western Oklahoma. Musicals sell out of 
tickets for at least one performance, and even the 
I dramas play to full houses. The group is w^ell- 

I managed and on solid financial footing, strict about 

J- budgets and stingy wnth free tickets. Its efforts 
taking a WPA-era county show^ barn w'ith red dirt floors and 
turning it into a show' place theater earned the group a “Sue* 
cess Against the Odds’’ plaque from the governor that 
hangs in the cheater lobby. 

The thing, though, chat stands out about the Southwest 
Playhouse has nothing to do with awards or bottom lines or 
plaques. Ever^‘onc is just so darned nice. 

Fifteen years ago, Bill La Rue got his start in the theater 
group as a set-builder. Though he was born in Clinton, 
La Rue had been away for 30 years. When he returned, he 
found “I just didn’t fit anywhere.” His only previous expc* 
ricnce in acting had been as a bear in a school play, but 
l^aRue did know' how to build things. When he offered his 
sen^ices to the theater group as a carpenter, “People just fell 


all over me." 

LaRue has since gone on to act in many productions (He 
won a “Sophi" award for best supporting actor in a 1981 
production of “My Fair Lady"), bur the friendliness of the 
theater group remains one of its strongest attractions for 
him, “They don’t care if you have any money, don’t care 
what your social status is. I’m friends with people I never 
had the occasion to associate with otherwise." 

Sandy Balzer played one of six daughters in the cast of 
“Quilters,” a musical based on the relationships developed 
by women over a quilting frame. M"he play closed nvo years 
ago, bur the cast and crew still get together for potluck 
suppers every' other month. 

“Wejusr talk about w'hatcverisgoingon in our lives," says 
Balzer. “I guess w^c consider ourselves to be sisters.” 

The Southwest Playhouse will present the muskai ''Quilters ” at 
OCT A WEST and the Cole Porter muskai "'Anything Goes , " Fek 
21-24 and Feb. 28-March 2. Tkkets are $6, callidOS) 323-4448. 
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ir^^inia Panula has been a hacksta^^e volunteer for 
'I'hcatrc 'Tulsa since 1969, hut when she ^oes to work 
on a new production, l^amila often isn’t aequainted 
with the rest of the sta^c crew. That fact pretty well 
sums up one of the chief characteristics of urban 
community theater. It’s big. 
d'heatre d\iisa chugs along with 500 volunteers, 
100 of those who work solely in the "‘front of the house,’’ 
selling and collecting tickets* ‘‘'Theatre 'Tulsa is just pcr\a- 
sive here,” says Susan 'Thill, who moved to 'Tulsa two years 
ago to act as business manager. “It’s an institution, I run into 
people every' day who are connected with the theater in some 
way. 

Its track record is as impressive as its size. It was 
the first community theater west of the Mississippi, 
and according to a press release, was the first com- 
munity theater to produce 'Thornton Wilder’s “Our 
'Town*” It has won more awards than any other 
commimiry theater in the nation, including the na- 
tional cheater contest in 1981. 'That year the cast 
and crew traveled to Monaco to perform “Stations” 
in an international theater festival. (Princess Grace 
was in the audience,) 

'Thill is part of a pa id staff of three, which includes 
a set designer and technical director, and a part- 
rime employee in charge of the group’s huge cos- 
tume depariment. At one time, the theater hud an 
artistic director on staff, but, currently, directors arc 
hired for each prtiduction. T'or instance, Matthew 
B rid we 11, the principal dancer for 'Tulsa Ballet 
'I'heatre, was hired last summer as artistic director 
and choreographer for rhe production of “'The Best 
l^ittle Whorehouse in 'I'exas.” 

'The need for paid staff underlines the way soci- 
ety has changed since 1931, when 'Theatre 'Tulsa 
was formed. There arc fewer volunteers available 
during the day, says 'Thill, and more competition for those 
volunteers. 'That makes volunteers like Panula, %vho works 
for the theater praccically full time, rare. It’s hard work, she 
says, but fun hard work. “1 guess it kind of satisfies a creative 
desire,” she muses. “You start out with a script book and the 
crew doesn’t even know' each other. 

“'Then, everything begins to come together. 'T he shift 
crew learns how tt> do its shift. Suddenly, you have a show 
that people like to watch. 

“You say to yourself, "Hey, I had something to do with 
that.’ ” 

Aiidienre member voied to fiedde Theatre Tulsans '90-^9! sea- 
son. Nell Simon '‘^Chapter Two ” h sdieduiedJorJan. i ! -iO at the 
Wtliiams Theafte in the Tulsa Performing Arts Center Tickets are 
$12.50, *\\ Cit}' Without Loz-e"' runs Feb, 1 2 -March 3 at Studio L 
Tickets are $8. Cail(9!8) S87-S402. 




Thenar TtiluTs rnst of "'The Ni^t of thr i gun tin": Trout row, from kfr Hrndd 
GUiespie^ HitlkSue ThmnpsouMohn ilrnntmer nnd \ iCicn WnlkenlmclL Hnck, 
Ivy Tepnsky^ Snudrn Uenchkt\ Mnrilyu MossMohn Hansen, Lisa Fiue/y, 
Jnmrs Ward nud XUmun DeSimone. 


“Theatre Tulsa is an 
institution. I run into 
people every day who are 
connected with the 
theater in some way.” 


Jamian-Tcbnmw 19V1 
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It! (hmntot^m Mia mi 



|{)' Hiirliiira I'aliiirr 


I t once cook more chan the promise of 
an over-priced box of popcorn and a 
new movie to sell movie tickets. 
Wlicn the Mediterranean -flavored 
Ramona d'heacrc in h red crick tjpened 
in 1929, a galaxy of stars glittered in a 
h!uc‘plastered ceiling, blue-tiled false 
balconies hung cm the walls and a 
luminescent mocm made an hmirly cir- 
cuit overhead, d’he gold-drenched in- 
terior of die Ckvieman 'rheater in Mi- 
ami, also Imilc in 1929, looked as if King 
Midas had run amuck there. 'Fhe Pon^ 
can in upscale Ponca City mimicked a 
casdc courtyard. 

As the movie industry tocjk up resi- 
dence in the nation's psyche in the 
1920s, theater owners competed to 
construct the most opulent atmospheres 
imaginable. '1 erra-cotta rosettes ringed 
prosceniums, Egyptian motifs snaked 
a ro u n tl v\ i n d < > w s, c ve ry m a n n c r c >f swag, 
drape and fringe was called into serv- 
ice. 

Designers mixed styles from a half- 
dtjzen different cultures into single 
cheaters with results that made archi- 
ceetural critics wince — and brought 
customers out in droves. For 25 years, 
going out ccj the movies was us estab- 
lished a part of .'\mcncan life as hot 
dogs and baseball games. 

Beginning in the I95()s, though, the 
theaters began to lose their hold on the 
(ujblie. I'cle vision and drive-ins began 
CCJ take audiences away frcjiii the thea- 
ters. I 'fban cheaters were torn down to 


make way for more profitable uses cjf 
prime real estate, such as parking lots. 

In smaller towns, the rhcacers stayed 
apen^ — 'fraying around the edges — but 
tjpen. In Frederick, the owner of the 
Ramona put plywood around the bal- 
cony and turned the theater into a twin. 
When the organ at the Cajleman began 
to cake on water from a leaky roof, the 
roof wasn’t fixed — the organ was sold 
to an evangelist. Finally, in the 1980s, 
video scores and the ecjst of maintaining 
old buildings put most of thee jld single- 
screen theaters permanently out of 
business. 

Just as the tbeaiers were closing, 
though, a movement to restore old 
theaters as community pertbrniing arts 
centers was gaining momentum. Vhc 
theaters that are now being rent jva ted 
are theories that have hung on just Itjng 
enough ro become fashionulile again. 

'Today, I ess t h a n 2 , 0( K) o f r h e 1 920s- 
era “atmospheric’’ theaters are left in 
the United States, says Killis Almond, 
president of the American League of 
Historic 'rheat res. 

Oklahoma has a handful of theaters 
char h a v e s u r v i vc d fro m t h c 1 9 2 Os ; Th e 
Poncan, the C-oleman and the Ramona 
Theatre are true atmospheric theaters, 
built at the height of the Jaz/> Age. 'The 
Constantine, in Pawhtiska, is an 1880’s 
hijcel rebuilt as an opera house in 1916. 
In Frederick and Pawhuska, the resto- 
raticjns are eom[ilece, or nearly so. Ponca 
(aw and Miami are in the first stages of 
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their comclxick, us volunteers assess 
the mountain of work chat lies iK'fore 
them ami erv- to fij[;urc out where the 
money will come from. 

Almost uni\ ersally, the roofs of the 
6(kycar-okl plus theaters need anen- 
tirm first, l.asc full, Caileman manager 
Cicrald Graham spent two days settin^ 
out funnels and pails durin^^ a rainy 
spell and watching helplessly as plaster 
fell off the wall, filhc roofers came the 
next week, n lie Foncan was closed for 
five years while ruin leaked through 
the ceiling, damaf^in^ the plaster ami 
mildewini' the carpet, A new roof was 
scheduled to he put on in December 
IWO and the theater committee is 
philosophical abimt the carpet, 'I’he 
ruined red carpet, added in the I’drtics 
or fifties, had a Deco fia\'or. 'J'hey 
hope CO reear [)et the theater with a 
pattern closer to the original carpet, a 
plitm and cream lloral. 

Depending on the condition of the 


theaters and the extravagance of their 
original pretensions^ the costs of restor- 
ing them can run into the clioysands. 
even millions. Restoring the Coleman, 
for instance, will cost $1,5 million. Scilh 
that's a fractitm of w hat it would take to 
build the theater from scratch, Almond, 
w ho has assessed three of Oklahoma's 
atmospheric theaters as a consultant 
for the League and was hiretl to do a 
study for the Poncan, estimates it w ou Id 
cost $20 million to build the Coleman 
1 ‘heater today. Hven a pin in- van ilia 
performing arts center, he points (HJC, 
would cost more than the restoration. 

And projects such as die Constantine 
a n d 1 1 1 e ( a ) 1 c m a n It a v e o n e big a l 1 \ a n - 
cage: they uncover almost bottomless 
reservoirs of loyalty and enthusiasm. 

In Pawluisku. a financial ly strapped 
ranching tow noflcss than 5,000 people, 
a downtown retlevdopment commit- 
tee raised $20,000 in two and onc-half 
months in order co buy construction 


materials for the theater. .A local vo- 
tech made stripping and painting the 
theater a class project, 'The $100,000 
bill for the restoration of the Ramona 
'I heat re in I 'rede rick, residents like co 
point out, has been paid solely by Till- 
man County residents, ^riiey “ran them- 
selves silly'' with fund raisers like bake 
sales and variety shows. Volunteers 
wtirkcd for an estimated 24.000 hours 
on the theater itself. 

Once the hard work of removingucres 
of plywood paneling and carting om 
dust and trash by the truckload begins, 
voluntcersdiseoverw hat treasures they 
have. At the Poncan, someone pulled 
on a rope on the stage and unfurled a 
dusty curtain painted with a Babylo- 
nian courtyard scene. In Pa%vhnska, 
“99.9 percent of the theater was cov- 
ered in dark turtj noise paint," says 
Pawhuska resident and former mayor 
Janet Htileombc. Underneath, they 
found stenciled walls and terra-cotta 
rosettes. Idiey removed a doorway in 
the lobby and found a Cireek star inlaid 
in ceramic mosaic on the tloor. 

[n the first stages of renovating the 
Ramona4'lieatrc, a volunteer swept up 
a worn star that had fallen frtmi the 
ceiling. In 1 983, it was a good metaphor 
for the state of the building. "Phe paint 
w as peeling, the eiegani facade w as in 
disrepair and finally the stars were fall- 
ing out of the plaster sky. 

l’i>day, the scars shine in the ceiling 
as the Maid of Cotton is crowned on the 
stage at the Cotton Pescival in .Septem- 
ber. A community theater group stages 
musicals and arts groups travel from 
Oklahoma City co M 'ill man (kninty to 
[icrform. I 'he Ramona 'I'hcatrc is once 
again at the heart of the cultural life of 
h' rede rick residents. 

One puz/.le remains. Residents have 
yet m figure out the mechanics of the 
moon tliat crossed overhead once ev- 
ery hour. 

Btit they're working on it. M 


Harhara Pnimer Is msisifini edifur of 
Oklahoma Today, Steve Shney h ii staff 
photographer forthe Daily Oklahoman. 
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STEVE SISNEY 




Htr urufiti* vskrifir uf the (hietmtti Ihenterat First ami M mu in Miami has heai aptly iksniimi 
as Spamsh Miss am lUfraqiie. Spanish Misshii krciva! is tefimiraUy rorrwt. 


nr 60 years, the Caiicnian 1 heater 
U has presided over Main Street in 
I ' Miami like a very kir^c, elaborate 
X wedding cuke dmppcii do\\ n on a a 
otherwise ordinary town. 

Since its opening, die huge theater 
has been in on inostol’che big nnj meats 
in tire town's history: 'rt>ar Mix sang 
cowboy songs and W ill Rogers twirled 
Ids rope onstage. Up on the second 
floor, Charles Banks Wilson ]>ainced 
the murals that now hang in the state 
capitol rotunda. Dancer Moseclyne 
1 varkin^a'l'ulsa Ballet I'heatre tbimder. 


made her debat on the stage at the age 
of three; she walked onstage, sat dow n 
and took off her shoes, 

' I he C a>l cm a n ' rh eater i s a re m i n de r, 
UHK (jf largcr-than-Hfc pioneer busi- 
nessmen. individuals whose fortunes 
and tastes forever transformed the faces 
of Oklahoma tow as, Cjcorge Ck)lcman 
came to Miami in Indian 1 erritory in 
1 K95/I cn years later, he and his breather 
disetnered lead and zinc ore while 
digging a water well. That discovery 
made (Oedema a a imdtimillionaire and 
began Miami's ascent from a farming 


t(Avn to a bustling center of commerce. 

Coleman had a reputation for being 
one of Miami's most aggressive busi- 
nessmen, but he had another side, too. 
'i Ic loved \ audeville, he loved it," 
says Jane Osbourne, a Miami resident. 

\Mien C'olcman decided in the late 
1920s to build a movie palace etjuipped 
w ith a stage suitable for vaudeville, no 
expense was spared. For its design, 
(loleman turned to the imaginative 
Boiler ikothers t>f Kansas Coty, archi- 
tects of pa la rial t h eacc rs th rou ghoii t th e 
Southwest. 'The team designed an 
Albuqyert|ue rheater styled after a 
pueblo, lighted with longhorn skulls 
with electric light bulb eyes. In Miami, 
they were rchitively more restrained — 
they heaped on hand-carvcd terra-cotta 
friezes ami outfitted the theater with 
ncj less than three bell cowers, 

( ad cm an poured $600,000 into the 
Spanish Mission Revival theacer. By 
eomparisi<)n,'l'hc lh)iican over in Ponca 
City, also a Bt>ller Brothers design, was 
built for $280,000. Ckdeman reintbreed 
the theater w ith concrete and steel and 
installed the latest projection machines 
and a "'refrigerating" system to cool the 
theater. (In the summer, the Orpheum 
( ] i rciii t va ude V i He corn pa ny wyju 1 d hi lok 
only air-conditioned theaters.) 

Ck)lcman <jrdcred materials for the 
Louis XI \ interior from Hu rope and 
hired designers from Kansas City to 
paint stage curtains. ! Ic commissioned 
a Wurlir/er organ, engaged a HI- piece 
resident orehestra and had a two-ton 
brass and crystal chandelier built to 
hangfrom thecenterdome. Its colored 
lights were operated by two hundred 
switches, 

(lold brocade covered the theater 
walls, which were decorated w ith gtdd 
plaster floral sw ags, seasheils and cher- 
ubs. In the lobby* Coleman grouped 
mahagt>ny sofas and chairs with velvet 
u [1 h o I s t e ry , [' i ve d i f f e re n t ca r p e t s c( j ^ - 
ered the floor. 

One custom-made carpet reminded 
theatergoers of the earthy origins of the 
fantastic theater. The carpet was cm- 
licllisiicd with the family crest — a 
miner's pick and shovel. 

— liarbani Palmer 
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Indian Beef Jerky 

The World's First Convenience Food. 



hen Rusty 
fHlJtkuid wds 
^^rowin^ up in 
Ikiwhuska in the 
144Us. watdiing an Osage 
mother make beef jerky on 
a screen eel -in back ptireh 
wasn't any more unuMial 
than seeing June (deader 
bake cot ikies in her kitchen in 
the “1 just took it brr 

granted,” he says. '*!t was ab 
vvaysarouml the htiusc* If 1 was 
hungry I'd help mysclfto stmic. 
if I was gtang riding that day Td 
stick three or fmir pieces in my 
pocket and go on.” 

His mother made 10 pounds of 
the spicy, dried meat at a time and 
a haali cotdd easily last the Colli- 
land fandly three months. As with 
ot h e r ( )sage fam i I ies, beef jerky was 
a staple parr of their diet. 

As Cblliluntl grew older, he learned, 
almost by osmosis, how to cut a />ieec 
of lean, round steak into I5-foot-long 
strips; htjw tti hang those same strips, 
\\ ithouc them toucliing, out to dry on a 
warm bree/.y day with lo\\ humidity; 
and how to seastm the beef as his 
mother did to achieve a spicy taste. 

I'jght years agt> when a roping aeci- 
dem left him w ith a broken back and a 
need for a tamer oeeiipation than work- 
ing his ranch, Gilliland remembered 
that a friend had once said bis beef 
Jerky was good enough to sell hOr a 
man who had nev er w cjrkcd for anyone 
c 1 sc , b ec f ) m ing a be c f j e r k y c n t rc p rc- 
ncur seemed just the thing, (iilliland 
dusted off his mother's recipe and, 
with his wife, bred a, began pniducing 
jerky under the ^fov in' U'est label. 


mine I can chew it w ith my false teeth 

Indian beef jerky has v irtually no 
written tradition. Recipes have sur- 
V iv ed through the ages b\ being 
passed along orally in families. No 
one seems to know exactly when the 
first jerky was matic, though it was 
eaten by almost all of the tribes tjf 
the Amerieas at one time or an- 
other. 

Anthropologists suggest it 
originated in the Western 
I lemispliere, arourul 4S,onn 
B.fh During the Ice Age, 
meats w ere easier to preserv e 
because of the crjldcr tern- 
pe ra c u re s . V t re r t h e t h a w , 
it became necessarv to 
devehyp wa\s to pre- 
serve large kills such as 
mammfyths and bison. 
Jerky, or dried meat, was also 
light and compact, w hich suited tlic 
manadic wav of life Indians Lultjptctl 
after horses were im rod need on this 
continent by the Spaniartls in the 16th 
eenturv. “k /lud to be ( portable h” says 
Gillilaiul. “Indians didn't liavc 
saddles, W hat ever they carried was 
either {draped) around die horse's 
neck or around the Indian's neck.” 
Jerky surv iv ed rhe years, in part, 
because it is convenient to cat and 
store. It became a staple food byr Indi- 
ans, however, because in its <iwn way 
it's nutritious. Made frcmi heel, elk, or 
buffalty from w hich most of the fat has 
been removed, jerks has little fat and 
even less cholesterol. On the htyt open 
plains, the salt used to [ireserve the 
beef helped Indians retain water. In 
fact, an Indian could survive ft>r a 


P/aO/s iitf/ii/fis' 
(tfrritd jt rkx in nm hidt hw^s^ 
like this Chi'\rnnt' f/m\ fnlhd ” 

They ttrnrkid /Ur minuttnre tin r mem /v/jjv. 


Any doubts (iiililand had ahtjut sell- 
ing his jerky were tpitekly stpicichcd. 
when he and his wife took a batch of 
their jerky to an Oklahoma Cary horse 
slitwv and promptly sold $4, .SOU vvorrh 
in the etmrse of a week. 

1 1 is secret r “Mine is very pliable and 
comes out way thicker than that oilier 
stuff,” says (klliland, \vh(y has nothing 
but disdain fort lie stringy jerky sold in 
pkistie canisters at phiees like Hnele 
Snappy's Bait n' Beer. 

hen 1 get done w ith my jerky,” 
says CjiUiland. proiully, "well, I have 
false teeth, and vvlicn I get done with 


4,S 


J an M Lirv - 1 ■ c h r ii j ry 1 9U 1 


monch on a pound of jerky, supple- 
menting his diet along the way with 
plants and roots, such as wild potatoes. 
All members of the nomadic tribes — 
warriors, women — had to learn to make 
Jerky to surx'ive long winters, extended 
hunting trips and flights from enemies. 

.Mong the way, jerky took on reli- 
gious significance for Tndians, and it 
continues to be used — along with 
boiled eggs, squaw bread and steam-ff\' 
{a grape-flavored beef ) — in the funeral 
feast chat Osage women prepare at the 
behest of the deceased's family for 
relatives and friends. Jerky symboli^xs 
the long journey the deceased w]\] 
inake to the afterlife. 

jerky eventually became a victim of 
the Industrial Revolution, prtjdticed by 
machines and loaded with preserva- 
tives. At the age of 53, Gilliland stub- 
bornly adheres to the steps laid down 
by bis ancestors. His only concession: 
he buys his round steak cut thin, in* 
stead of hunting an animal and then 
slicing its meat by hand. 

On the average* it takes him six 
pounds of meat and two-and-a-half 
days to make a pound of jerky. Like his 
forefathers, he hangs the beef outdoors 
to dry, seasons it with his mother's 
secret mix of spices, and then roasts it 
over a fire of blackjack or hickory', 1 Ic 
uses no preservatives. “In the ingredi- 
ents," he says, 'i list ^f LC." 

I'he care Ciiililand takes has evi* 
dently paid off, because Movin' West 
jerky is sold entirely through word of 
mouth and mail order. (Gilliland won't 
have a telephone.) Customers include 
the likes of rennessee Krnie Ford, 
'Fatty a 'riicker, Louise Mandrdl, Acad- 
emy Award wanner and Paw^huska na- 
tive Ben Johnson and, Gilliland points 
out, \x>imclcss cowboys." 

— Suzette Brewer 


Wtih ifs fine hi ane! mea!^ e!k makes 
ihe hesi jerky in the wmiei. ff someone 
provhkei f he eik\ Gi Hi land says ""I'd (make) 
ii in a heartheaL ” To order GillUmid's heef 
jerk\\ lishirh rosfs ST 90 an ounee orS-ilO a 
pounds write: MmhT IfoA Box SVi, 
Tawhuska^ Oklahoma 14056. 
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A Great Gift 


For Any Occasion 

Say "happy birlhday" to your wife or that son away at 
college. . . pledge your love to your favorite valentine. . . send 
best wishes to your Oklahoma serviceman far from home. An 
Oklahoma Today subscription is o great gift idea, and it arrives 
six times a yearl 

With each issue they will enjoy the best of Oklahoma, with 
breathtaking color photography and fascinating articles on such 
topics as : 

• Travel end Entertainment • Arts and Crafts 

• History and Traditions • Statewide Events 

• People and Nature • And much more! 

What other gift offers so much for only $1 3.50? And any 
odditional gift subscriptions you order ore only $ 1 1 each. 



Your friends and family will love our special vocation issue this 
spring, just part of our 35th Anniversary Celebration. Order now 
so they won't miss out. Just complete the order cord in the front 
of this issue or coll us toll-free at 1 -800-652-6552 with your 
charge card information. Well even announce your thought- 
fulness by sending a gift card in your nome. It's that simple. 

Order your subscriptions to 

OklQhomo Today. And 
remember. , . one size 

OKLVHCmU 

TOD^ 


p,0 BOX 533^4 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 
73152'9971 


STEVE WESBER'DEPAFiTlyieWT OF WlLOLfF^ CONSERVATION 



Twut Fishing Basks 

Leave the Geegaws and the Gadgets at Home 


By M. Scott Carter 



Anglers mn nuw pursue rmnhtm' and the huskier brown trout (the world rerord is 40 pounds} along the Lower Mountain Fork. 



oij have m be dedicated ti> be 
a trout fisherman in Oklahoma. 
J here's none of this wimpy, do- 
it“One-weekend-a'month stuff. 
And forget those high-dollar^I-saw^it- 
on-TV-foIding-rod-and-recl or the 
n con-colf)rcd ^arti ficia 1 1 1) iig-scc n ted- 
multi-speed lures. 

Nope. Oklahoma trout fishermen 
believe in the fishing basics: standing 
waist-deep in running 40-degree water, 
using a plain rod and reel (or, better yet, 
a cane pole and line), and rubbing el- 
bows with M(Jther Nature, Trout fish- 


*‘We think there's 
potential for trophy 
fishing in Oklahoma." 


ermen fish for the hell of it, for the 
sport, for the opportunity to trump 
around the woods on a cold, winterday. 

Or, just because. 

Oklahoma City fiy fisher Mark Par- 
ton has these t|ualities, plus one: he's 


very' success fuL President of the Prai- 
rie Ry Pis hers, Patton is said to be 
among the best trout fishermen in the 
state. Since winter is trout season here, 
W' inter, as far as he is concerned, is the 
best time of the year. 

Right now', Patron's in his heyday, 
happily carry ing his fly rod and a dozen 
of his best homemade fiies to the 
Lower Illinois River, or the Blue River, 
or any place in the state with a few‘ 
hungry' trout, some bugs and an eyeful 
of scenery. '"dVout fishing is a great 
sport," l^atton says, ""but getting out 
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and gettin^j away is what makes it truly 
great fun/' 

Part of the appeal of this spore may 
h i nge on the fact that i n wdn ter trou t a re 
the only lively fish in town. Most fish 
play possum as the mercury drops. 
Trout, on the other hand, grow almost 
frolicsome. 

Prior to 1965, of course, this was ir- 
relevant. Trout aren't native to Okla- 
homa and it was ass u med they cou Id n 't 
survive here. Bur then some guys in the 
Department of Wildlife Conserva- 
tion's fishery division read that some 
less-than-mountainoys states had suc- 
cessfully stocked trout in their cooler 
rivers. When they also heard federal 
hatcheries were offering free trout, they 
couldn't resist. '‘The magic rempera- 
turc for trout is around 70 degrees (no 
higher)/' recalls Barry Bolton, ODWC’s 
assistant chief of fisheries. “We had 
that. So we decided to give it a try/' 

That year, the fishery division 
stocked the Blue and Illinois rivers 
with rainbow' trout, ha If expecting trout 
purists to snub rivers that w'eren't in 
the mountains and chat had to be 
stocked (areas get too w'arm for trout to 
breed). No one was prepared for w hat 
happened next. '‘It turned out to be 
one of our most popular fishing pro- 
grams,” says Bolton. 

Last year, 24,324 anglers bought the 
extra license needed to fish for trout in 
Oklahoma. Four new trout areas have 
since been of>ened, 'This year, ODWC 
will put 14,300 trout in the northern 
forkt>f the Red River, 22,000 in Wa tonga 
Lake, 40,500 in E.ake Etling, 96,000 in 
the Illinois and more than 100,000 each 
in the Blue and Lower Mountain Fork 
rivers. In fact, for the first time the 
Low'er Mountain Fork w ill carry brow n 
trout (a larger, trophy trout). “We think 
there’s potential there for trophy fish- 
ing,” says Bolton, 

'IVout in Oklahoma usually peak at 
ten inches and one-third-of-a-pound. 
d'o grow' bigger, they w^ould need to 
survive more than one season. Okla- 
homa rivers stay cool enough to give 
small trout a temporary home until 
anglers catch diem, but none have the 


critical supply of cold, aerated water 
and food sources neccssars' for a trout to 
linger long enough to reach trophy size 
or to breed, 

P'xcept, fmyhy the Lower Mountain 
Fork. 

Broken Bow' Dam, w'hich feeds the 
Mountain Fork, releases a steady stream 
of aerated w'ater pulled off the dark, 
chilly lake bottom. The acquaiic in- 
sects (mayfl ics, dragonflies) a trout eats 
when It's small are plentiful. Even 
better, simflsh, minnow's and thread- 
fin shad needed by a trout if it is to 
reach 16 inches are also to be found. 

It is this coincidence of nature that 
makes Bolton think Oklahoma may 
soon have a river in which trout fatten 
and breed. “We're seeing some pretw 
good growth. But remember, it's got to 
be perfect for them to reproduce. We've 
got our fingers crossed.’' 

Meanwhile, fishermen, like Mark 
Patton, concentrate on catching the 
small, fiesty trout now populating 
Oklahoma w'aters. For them, the mys- 
tique of the beautiful rainbow' trout is 
enough to pull them off the sofa most 
w'eekends and into water so cold it 
could chill a glass of tea. They will tell 
you chat their ultimate success as an 
angler cm any given weekend usually 
hinges on whether they have antici- 
pated the type of insect hatching out 
that w^eek on the stretch of river they’ve 
chosen to fish, “You've got to under- 
stand the relationship betw'een the 
aquatic insects and the fish,” says Pat- 
ton, “and you have to try and imitate 
that relationship/' 

Yet there arc those times w hen you 
couldn’t pay a trout to bite. “Yeah, 
there’s a real fine line between fishing 
and standing on the bank looking like 
an idiot,” Patton says, wryly. 

Thankfully for him those times are 
rare. “I enjoy fishing for trout because 
of the sport,” he says. “1 enjoy the 
chase. I like to try and anticipate what 
type of bugs they want for lunch. With 
trout fishing you’re trying to take the 
fish on his ow n terms, on his ow n turf.” 

“And that,” Patton says, with a sigh, 
“ain't easy.'’ 



Trout areu '/ native to our state. Imt 
many do hfwe an Okiahotm address. 
Here are six areas to find them — ttsto 
where they ran year round. 

• Trout season lasts ail year on the 
Mountain Forh^ Mow Broken Bow 
Dam downstfram to U.S. 70. Beavers 
Bend State Park also has ramping and 
cabins. Call (405i 494-6SOO. 

• Trout run year round on the cold 
stretch of the Illinois Rivery below 
Ten killer Danty west of Moonshine 
Road and U.S. 64 ^ near Gore, MarVal 
Trout Camp also offers free fishing 
access. Call Tenkiiler State Park i 9t8) 
4S9-564J. 

• The north fork of the Red River 
from the Mtusdatgert Dam domtstream 
to the low-water dam at S,H. 44i\ is 
open to anglers November / to March 
3L It adjoins Quartz Mountain State 
Park, so both banks are open to anglers. 
CampsiteSy both primitive and 
improved y are available. Call (4051 
563-2238, 

• At Roman Nose State Parky 

W a tonga Lake Is open for trout fishing 
November / to March 3!. Call (405) 
623-4215. 

• The Blue River trout season ope^s 
on the last Saturday in October and 
ends March 3! , The areals designated 
trout stream is four miles east of 
THhomingo on Highway 78 and six 
miles north of Johnson County. Call 
Boggy Depot State Park 1405} 889- 
5625. 

• /// the Panhandle y anglers can 
camp and battle trout November / to 
April 20 at l.ake Etling in Black Mesa 
State Park. Calif 405} 426-2222. 

These six public sites require 
fishermen to have a S 7. 75 trout iicensey 
in addition to a state fishing license. 

Creel limit is six trout per person per 
day. To order a brochure on the state's 
trout areaSy write: Department of 
Wildlife Conservation. 180! North 
Lincoln y Oklahoma Cltyy OK 73105, 
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Shoebox Son^riters 

Near Misses and Unsung Heroes 

By Jim Stafford 


M W arvey 
m m Derrick 
m m d i s a p- 
p ears 
bencaih his desk and 
reappears momentar- 
ily with a shoebox 
stacked high with 
cassette tapes. He 
rifles through the 
box in a search that 
will not yield the 
cassette that is 
needed at this mo- 
ment, Must be in 
another box at home, 
he says to a visitor to 
his second Hoor of- 
fice in the Oklahoma 
National Guard ar- 
mory near the state 
Capitol Derrick is a staff sergeant with 



Tema Hhirk is hmwti />/ Okhhoma for her songs /iimuf histofy ami imdifimr Haii:ry 
Urrrifk has pahilshed / 9 smtp: ami recorded tmo romuty a (hums. 


the National Guard, but it isti’t a mili- 
tar\^ matter that is of concern to him and 
his visitor this afternoon. 

Derrick returns the box of cassette 
tapes to its resting place and turns back 
to the subject that spurred the search: 
his life as a stingwnter. 

Despite the mili tars’ fatigues he is 
%vearing. Derrick is more songwriter 
than soldier at heart, lie has wntten 
hundreds of songs in a songwriting 
career that began with a love ballad 
composed in Junior high. “Tve got 
boxes full” Derrick says, "I don't even 
know where they're at. I work on them 
awhile and if I don't think they're good 
enough that I can play for somebody or 
make a demo of them, then I put them 
back in a box somewhere, 1 go through 
them cver^' once in awhile, find a box 


and look at them and sec if any ideas 
pop iatcj my head 

If success in songwriting is measured 
in Top 40 hits or record sales, Derrick, 
a 4,Tycar-old Kdmt>nd native, is a tal- 
ent still waiting to be discovered. I'hus 
t^r, he has had 19 songs published and 
has recxjrded two albums of liiscountrs^- 
fiavtjred songs, one for a British label, 
Silver Dollar Records, that achieved 
modest success in England, **Somc 
people in my posicitm might think Pm 
not successful because I haven't had a 
major artist record my songs or 1 haven't 
made a lot of rntmey wTiting songs," 
Derrick says. “But to me, my success 
will he measured some day when some- 
body wht) can recognize what I've done 
finds it in a bt)x somewhere, and I be- 
come a part of history ," 

As five-time president of the Song- 


writers of Oklahoma, 
Derrick says there are 
hundreds of other 
Oklahomans with 
their own shoeboxes 
f u 1 1 o f se I f-co m p sc d 
songs waiting to be 
disco VC red. In fact, in 
1983, .Songwriters of 
Oklahoma was organ- 
ized to provide a 
place for all those 
songs to come our of 
the closet, 'The idea 
was chat songwriters 
could cry out their 
tunes on ocher song- 
writers, and that the 
sLibsetjuenc criticism 
or praise would ntakc 
evervame's songs bet- 
ter than if they'd remained their ct>m- 
poscr's secret, 

'Phe organization was founded 
shortly after Rose State tk)llegc began 
offering a degree in country music, 
w hich included courses on songw ricing. 
Rose State instructor ('raig W hite re- 
calls being approached w ith the idea of 
organizing a group by Arc Skidmore, 
who owned a recording studio in (^hoc- 
taw'- "He was always being bombarded 
by songwriters not kncwving anything 
except they liad some songs and 
wanted to become famous," White 
says. 

Rose State offered its fine arts build- 
ing as a headt[uarccrs and the Songwrit- 
ers of Oklahoma came into being w ith 
W hire serving as its first president. 
Derrick, a charter member, became 
president in 1 986 and has led the group 
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since. 'The group has approximately 70 
members and a mailing list that once 
counted nearly 1,000 Oklahoma song- 
writers. A similar group, the Tulsa 
Songwriters Association, also sprang to 
life in the early 1980s. 

W hile Derrick’s group helps song- 
writers make music industry contacts 
and provide tips on marketing, he says 
the focus of its meetings is songwriting 
technique. “Basically, we have critique 
workshops,” he says. “'They bring their 
songs, and we tell them the good, the 
bad and the ugly.” 

'Fhe sounds of music are heard at the 
'Tulsa Songwriters meetings, too. But 
that group puts an emphasis on making 
music industry' contacts, says executive 
vice president Dianna Burrup. Four 
times a year the 'Tulsa Songwriters host 
a seminar with professionals from 
music publishing. A one-day program 
is planned for spring that will bring in 
more than a dozen people w ith music 
industry connections. It will include 
classes, song evaluations and “pitch-a- 
thons.” 

It’s a chance to make contact. 

“I’m finding that’s the biggest 
thing,” says Burrup. “'That’s w hy we’ve 
been in a major push the last year to 
bring people in, attend the expos and 
mingle with these people in the busi- 
ness and try to build up a reputation.” 

In Oklahoma City, an outgrowth of 
the Songw riters of Oklahoma has been 
its annual SongFest, a songwriting 
contest held each August since 1987. 
'The contest, conducted at Kdmond’s 
Historical Society, has attracted 15 to 
25 songw riters each year, with contest- 
ants performing up to two songs each. 

It has produced winners with diverse 
backgrounds and writing interests, 
including an Edmond piano tuner who 
writes gospel music and an assistant 
United States attorney who puts Okla- 
homa historv' to music. 

Ciar\' Bruce, the piano tuner, won the 
1990 contest with a Christmas song 
entitled “No Gift Compares.” He holds 
a music degree from Oklahoma Chris- 
tian University of Science and Arts and 
estimates he has written 150 songs. His 


w inning entry, written in 1985, was first 
played at a Christmas show on his alma 
mater’s campus. It was well received, 
so Bruce decided to enter it in Song- 
Fest, motivated in part by the contest’s 
$250 first prize and by the opportunirv' 
for a new' audience to hear his music. 

“I like sharing songs with people, 
and people seem to like the songs,” he 
says. “You never know' when there 
might be a contact out there that might 
be helpful in getting something pub- 
lished or something along those lines.” 

Does that mean that Bruce, a musi- 
cian w ho played in several local bands 
throughout the ’70s, still harbors the 
dream of being “discovered.^” 

“Very* minimally,” he says. “I gave 
up that effort in 1983 when I started 
having kids. But, if the right offer came 
along, I would consider it. Although I 
have a very good business, Tm still a 
musician primarily.” (He is assembling 
a book of gospel songs he hopes w'ill be 
used as a supplemental songbook by 
churches.) 

'Teresa Black, the song-w riting assis- 
tant U.S. attorney, is an Oklahoma City 
native who won the 1989 SongFest 
with a historical song called “Oklahoma 
Waltz.” Black’s ancestors settled in 
Guthrie in the 1880s, and she says her 
childhood was steeped in the first-per- 
son stories her elders told of Okla- 
homa’s early days. “I grew up with a lot 
of Oklahoma stories,” says Black, “and 
the ‘Oklahoma Waltz’ sort of reflects 
that. 

“It talks about Guthrie and parties. 
Some of my old relatives used to talk 
about when they were young, and the 
young people would organize dances in 
.Mineral Wells park and play the old- 
time music. 'They’d get a band and the 
old people would stand back and 
chaperone.” 

Black says she enters song-writing 
competitions because they allow her to 
try her songs out on an audience and 
measure the reaction. “I had performed 
the ‘Oklahoma Waltz’ and gotten a 
terrific reaction,” she says. “People 
who I trust told me that it was the most 
beautiful song I had written.” Entering 


it in the competition allowed her to 
highlight it, too. 

A member of Oklahoma City’s jun- 
ior symphony in the 1960s, Black be- 
gan putting state history' to music in the 
1970s and has written approximately 50 
songs, most of them with a historical 
slant. She sang her song “Alfalfa Bill” 
at the governor’s mansion during the 
David Boren administration. “1 like 
traditional music,” Black says. “vSome 
people call it folk music, but it’s the 
music of the old West.” 

A member of the Oklahoma City 
'Traditional Music Association, Black 
has had .songs used in videos, television 
productions and in various Oklahoma 
historical celebrations. She sang her 
“Oklahoma Homecoming” at North- 
eastern Oklahoma State University’s 
Oklahoma Homecoming celebration 
last year in Tahlequah. 

Busy now doing a tape of her histori- 
cal songs, Black mentions that she has 
also written some commercial songs. “I 
have some that Tm going to market 
that arc more contcmporar\' songs, but 
Td say that my first love is Oklahoma 
history and music about Oklahoma’s 
background. Tm trying to complete 
this tape of Oklahoma songs before 1 go 
on to something more commercial. 

“Even though I’m not making 
money with it, I think it’s great to be 
able to contribute something to Okla- 
homa.” M 


Jim Stafford is a copy editor for the Daily 
Oklahoman. 



Songwriters of Oklahoma meets at 
Rose State College in Oklahoma City at 7 
p.nr on the first and third Friday of each 
month. 

The Tulsa Son^^^riters Association 
meets on the first and third Tuesday of 
each month at the Holiday Inn Central in 
Tulsa. 
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♦ Jan. 29-Feb. 17 Kiowa stories passed down from gen- 
eration to generation will be told once again at the OK Children’s Theatre 
production of “Kiowa Folktales, Legends and Lore.” Evalou Russell of 
Anadarko provided the stories. ♦ Feb. 7-8 Legendary Oklahoma jazzmen 
Jay McShann and Claude Williams headline at the SWOSU Jazz Festival in 
Weatherford, a gathering of high school and college jazz ensembles — and 
jazz lovers. Contests, clinics and concerts are scheduled. ♦Feb. 18 Leaping 
Cossacks! The Tziganka Russian Gypsy Dance Company performs gypsy 
music and folk dancing at the Performing Arts Center in Tulsa, as part of a 
city-wide celebration of Soviet arts. ^ Feb. 22-24 Hooking saugeye, a cross 
between walleye and sauger, is the whole point of the Saugeye Fishing 
Derby at Great Plains State Park. A chili cook-off accompanies the derby. 
(Beef chili, not saugeye, is expected, but you never know). 




MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


JANIAKY 

1-7 “Done by Law,” Kosher Cooking Objects, Fenster 
Museum of Jewish .Art, Fulsa, (918) .S82-37.^2 
1-1.^ “Alumni (kiliccts.” OU Museum of Art, Norman, 
(40.S) .^2.S-3272 

l-.M) “Cieomctric Works on (Canvas,” (Charles B. (»od- 
dard Center, Ardmore, (405) 226-0909 
l-.M “From Land Run to Statehood.” Museum of the 
Great l»lains, Lawton, (405) .581-.VU>() 
l-.^l 'Traveling Exhibit: “'The BuckarcK) .Show,” Plains 
Indians and Pioneers .Museum. Woodward, (405) 
256-6136 

1-Feb. 15 “'Things Left Behind," Artifacts from the Holo- 
caust, Fenster Museum of Jewish Art, 'I'ulsa, (918) 
582-3732 

4-26 Lisa Van I'uyl, Recent Works, lAO Galler>', ()K(^. 
(405) 843-3441 

12 Painting by Kirk Pedersen, (Jardiner Art (ialler\', 
Stillwater, (405) 744-‘K)88 


I.TMarch 10 
19 

19-ApriI 28 
2.5-March 3 

26-T'eb. 24 
26-April 21 


“Ruckus Rodeo,” Philbrook Museum of Art. Tulsa, 
(918) 749-7‘Ml 

“Cowpoke Promenade." Nat'l Cowboy Hall of Fame. 
OKC, (405) 478-2250 

“Whether, Weather Kver>whcre.” Kirkpatrick 
Planetarium. OKC^ (405) 424-5545 
“Lines of X’ision: Drawings by C^ontemporary 
Women,” (HI Museum of An, .Norman. (405) .525- 
.5272 

“Dean Bloodg<M>d: (Ceramic Pictures.” Firehouse 
An (Center, Norman. (405) 329-4523 
“MemorN*: the .Art and .Science of Remembering.” 
Omniplex .Science Museum, OKC^ (405) 424- .5.545 


I EUR VARY 

1-2.5 Bernadette Martinez, Recent Works, I AO Ciallery , 
OKC, (405) 843-.5441 

1-28 “Pieceful Memories.” Quilt .Show. Seminole Na- 
tion Museum. Wewcika, (405) 257-5.580 
1-28 “Archeology in'Texas," Museumof theGreat Plains. 

Lawton, (405 ) 581 -.54W) 

1-28 .Art Callers Show, Gwen .Slithers, Plains Indians 
and Pioneers Museum. WiMidward, (405) 2.56-61.56 
.5-27 Watercolors by .Scott Anderson, (iardiner .Art Gal- 


Januar>'-Februar\- 1991 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


.V March 31 


4- March 3 
7 

15‘April 7 
16-March 17 


lory, Srilhviitcr, (405) 744-^>0H8 

“Alice and l.Oiik Who Rise*.. Through the Looking 

Cilass,'^ l*hilbmc)k Mu sc urn urArc/rulsa, (91 H) 749- 

7941 

HJ. Whicc, Charles IL Goddard Center* Ardmore* 
(405) ?264)9()9 

*'C'ody! An RvenmgWjth Buffalo Natl Cowboy 
I lull of Lame* OKC, (405) 478-2250 
*‘N.C. Wyeth's Wild Wcst/’Gilcreasc Musetmi* 
Tulsa* (918) 582-3122 

Sonja K. AyreSn Cherokee Natl Museum, 'Tahle- 
qujh, (918) 456-6007 



DRAMA 


JANUARY 

U-12 
11-20 
1 1-26 
18-20 

19 
19-20 

20 
25-27 

25-27 Reb. 1-2 
29-Feb, 17 
31-FcN 2 


“An Evening of One-Act Plays,*' Muskogee Little 

'Theatre, Muskogee, (918) 587-1714 

“Chapter I'wo,'* I'heatre I'ulsa, 'Tulsa, (918) 596- 

7111 

“'Terra Nova," Carpenter .Sc|uare 'Theatre, OKC, 
(405) 232-5500 

OC'TA East Rcghinal Eestivaj of Plays, Oklahoma 
Ctcy CJommunity College, OKC, (405) 235-950H 
“Beauty and the Beast,” 'Tuba Performing Arcs 
Certter, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 
“A Life,” Lawton Community 'Theatre, Lawttm, 
(405) 355-1600 

'"The [^egend of Sleepy Hollow.” Carl Albert Stare 
Cullcge, Poceau, (918) 647-8660 
OCT A West Festival of Plays, Oklahoma City 
C:ommunicy College, OKC, (405) 235-9508 
“Wait Until DLirk," Ponea Playhouse, Ponca Cir>% 
(405) 765-5360 

“Kiowa Folktales, l^egcnds and Lore,” OK Chil- 
dren b 'Theatre, OKC, (405) 948-6408 
“Bye Bye Birdie,” Bartlesville Theatre Guild, 
Bartlesville, (918) 333-1225 


FEnRUARY 

l-io 

4 

7M0, 14-17 


7-24 


8-9 


8-9, 14-17 
8-16 


8-23 
8-March 9 
16-18 


18-19 


“Daddy's Dyin’ (VVhtTs Got the Will?),” Lawton 
Community Theatre, Lawton, (405) 355-1600 
“The Sound of Music,” NSU Sequoyah Institute, 
Tahlequah, (918)456-5511 

“'I ‘he 'Threepenny Opera,” 'Town and Gown Thea- 
ter, Stillwater, (405) 372-9122 
“Orphans," Jewel Box Thcarrc, OKC, (405) 521- 
1786 

“Gay Ninctjcs Follies,” Enid High School, Enid, 
(405) 234-0624 

“El Salvador,” Studio 'Theatre, OH, Norman 
(405) 325-1701 

“Driving Miss Daisy,” American Theatre Co., 
Performing Arts Center, 'Tulsa, (918) 747-9494 
“Oil City Symphony,” Carpenter Square I’hcatre, 
OKC, (505) 232-65(8) 

“ D ri V j ng M iss Da i sy ,” Th e Pol la rd Tlieat re, C j u t h r ic, 
(405) Z82-28(K) 

“Steed Magnolias,” Shortgrass 'Theatre, Hobart, 
(405) 726-3415 

“Murder Mystery^ Theater,” Muskogee Little 
'Theatre, (918) (>87-1714 


18-23 “Fiddler on the Rtwif,” Ardmore Little 'Theatre, 
Ardmore, (405) 223-7418 

20- 22 “'Three Billy Cmats Gruff,” OK C^hiJdrcnb 'I'heacrc, 

McAlester, (918) 423-0265 

21- 24 “Chicago,” CSU, Mitchell Hall rheatre, Edmond, 

(405) ,34 1-2980 

21-24, 28-March 2 “Anything Goes," SW Playhouse, Clinton, (405) 
323-4448 

22-March 3 “'The City' Without l.ovc,” 'Theatre 'Tulsa, ‘T ulsa, 
(918) 596-7111 

22-March 23 “A Walk in the Woods,” The Pollard Theatre, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-28(8) 

2 8- March 2 “Steel Magnolias,” On Stage W'oodv^ard, Wood ward, 
(405) 256-7120 



FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 

JANUARY 


17-19 

Bluegrass Eescival, Western Hills Guest Ranch, 
Wagoner, (405) 273-8578 

25-26 

Wrnccrtalcs Storytelling Fesrival, OKC, (405) 236- 
1426 

FEBRUAR } 


8-10 

“An Affair of the Heart,” OKC Fairgrounds, OKC, 
(405) 691-4006 

9 

'Fhe Cht>colate Festival, Firehouse .Art Center, 
Norman, (405) 329-4523 

20 

OK Engineering F air, Ornniplex .Science Museum, 


OKC, (405) 424-5545 


MUSIC and DANCE 

JANUARY 


11 

'The Irving Berlin Century Concert, Scottish Rite 
'Temple. Guthrie, (405) 282-7242 

12 

Sharon Robinson, Cellist, OKC Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Civic Center, OK(X (405) 843-09(K) 

12-13 

Los Angeles Piano Quartet, Performing Arts Cen- 
ter, 'Tuba, (918) 742-4087 

17 

'Tulsa Philharmonic Classics Concert, Ursula Op- 
pens, Performing Arts Center, ‘Tulsa, (918) 747- 
7445 

17 

The Manhattan Rhythm Kings, NSf] Sct|uoyah 
Institute, Tahlequab, (918) 456-551 1 

18-19 

Manhattan Rhythm Kings, Civic Center, OKC, 
(405) 843-0900 

19 

Ponca City Symphony Orchestra, 1 iutehins Audict>- 
riuin, Ponea City, (405) 

19 

Symphony with Kathy Stewart, Meyzo-Soprano, 
Community Center, Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 

20 

'Tuba Ph ilharrnonie Sundae Scries, Performi ng Arts 
Center, Tuba (918) 747-7445 

24 

Piano Recital, Jonathan Bass, Performing Arts Cen ter. 
Tuba, (918).5%-7111 

24 

OKC Philharmonic Orchestra, Charles B, CJoddard 
Center, Ardmore, (4(J5) 226-0909 

25 

'Tuba Philharnifinic, with pianist Anton Nel, Per- 
forming Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

26 

Law'ton Philharmonic Orchestra, with guest con- 
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ductar Janos Perm, l.a\vt<jTi, (4U5) 24^-2001 
27 'I'ulsa Philharmonic, Music on Rxhil)il, GiltTeasc 
Museum. Tulsa. mS) 747-7445 


FEBRUARY 

Z Sc- ()ljf CIcmccrt, Bislu)p Anjjic J^mith CdrapcI. (XiU, 
OKt:. (4tl5) 521-5515 

Z 'Tulsa Philharnvmic l\>ps Concert vvith Doc Sever- 
insen, I Performing Arts C'cmcr, Tulsa* (918) 747- 
7445 

5 Chopin Society Camceri Series, Mitchell HalI*<lSU* 
Kdmond, (405) 541-2808 

5 Perin Hutgarian lAilk Rnscmhic* Scottish Rite 
Temple, CJuthric* (405) 282-7242 

5 "Tritt Semata," Mitchell 1 lall Theatre, CSV, Ed- 
mond* (405) 541 -2980 

Hob McCrath in Concert, t)KC Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, (a vie Center Music Half OK(f (405) 843- 
09(H) 

5 V'crdciir 4Yio, Seretean C^enter* OSU* Stillwater. 
(405) 744-750^j 

7-8 SWOSt I ja//. Kesclval, Weatherford, (405) 774-5175 
7-8 ‘Tulsa Philharmonic Classics tYmeerc with violinist 
Joseph Silverstein, Performing Arts (Center, (918) 
747-7445 

9 Ransom Wilson in Concert, Civic (‘enter* OKCf 
(405) 845-09(H) 

9 KODO Japanese Drummers* 'I’ulsa Performing Arts 
Center* (9IH) 596-71 1 i 

H) Lawton Philharmonic Orchestra* Lawton, (405)248- 
2001 


15 Sinfonia Pops, ‘*Ruck and Roll is Here m Stay,” 
Ikady 'Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 582-7507 
15-16 "Romeo and Juliet,” Ballet Oklahoma, Civic Cen- 
ter Music I lall. OKC, (405) K48-86.U 
15-17 "Hilly the Kid* Swan l^ake and Con Amnrc*” 'Tulsa 
Ballet 'Theatre, Performing Arts Center* (918) .585- 
2575 

18 Tziganka Russian Gypsy Dance Company* Per- 
forming Am Center, 'Tulsa* (918) 596-71 1 1 
22 Muir String Quartet, Seretean Center* OSIJ, .Still- 
water. (405) 744-7509 

22-23 *V\ Night at the Movies*” OKC Philharmonic Or- 

chestra, Civic (Center, OKC* (405) 8454)900 
25 Annual ChildtertY Show, Prairie Dance 'Pheatre* 
OKC* (405) 478-41.52 


2*5 (kilo Kest* OtI School of Music* Norman* (404) 
525-2081 

24 Cellist Peter Rejio* Holinberg Hall. Norman* (405) 
32.5-2081 

24 Ridge *Strlng Quartet, Chamber Music in OK, Christ 
the King Catholic Church, OKC* (405) 52.5-98,59 
28 "'The Philharmonie*" USAO Main Auditorium. 
Chickasha* (405) 224-5140 

28 "Rare Air*'' Celtic Music Series. 4'uTsa Performing 
Arts Center* (918) 596-71 1 1 

28-3 "Dtm Giovanni* OU College of I'ine Aris* Rupel J. 
Jones 7'heairc* Norman, (405) 325-4101 



RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 


JANUARY 


4-9 Sunbelt Chitting Horse Futurity * OKC F airgrounds* 


1 7-20 
25-27 

51 -Feb. I -2 

51 -Feb. 5 


OKC, (405) 948-6704 
Inr1 Finals Rodeo* OKC* (405) 236-.5(X)0 
'Triangle I lorse Sale, Heart of OK Expo Center* 
Shawnee, (405) 275-7020 

CASCCaillcgiatC Rodeo, Carl Albert State College* 
Poteaii, (9I8) f>47-H()60 

Longhorn World Championship Rodeo, Tulsa 
Cemvemion Center, 'Tulsa. (800) 678-7177 


FE/iRUARY 

1-2 Bull mania* La/.y E .Arena* (Jurhrie, (HOO) 2.54-5595 
22-24 Smith Bros. 'Team Roping* Lazy E Arena* (iuihrie. 
(H(K0 234-5595 

28-March 2 'Timed Event (diampinnship of the VV'orld* Lazy E 
Arena, Guthrie* (800) 254-5595 

S 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

JANUARY 

1-5! Waterfowl Tours* Sequoyah State Park* Wagoner, 
(918) 772-2108 

5*19 Eagle Watch* Quart/ Mountain State Park, (.one 
Wolf* (405) 565-2238 

6 'Twelfth Night CTristmas Tree Burning, Johnson 
Park, 'Tulsa, (918) 5%-7877 

6,1*3*20 Muzzle I loading Workshop, j.M. Davis Ciun Mu- 
seum* Clarcmorc. (918) 341-5707 
2.5-27 Boat Shxw, ( )K State Fairgrounds. OKC* (405)948- 
6704 



FEBRUARY 

1 Chili Cook-off. Cheyenne* (405) 497-5*344 
1-5 l^ake Counm .Sport Show* Hardy Murphy Coli- 
seum* Ardmxire, (405) 225-2541 

8 Box Supper* Edmond Historic Trust, Community 
Center. Edmond. (40*5) 341-2808 

2.9 Eagle Watch* Fountainhead State Park, Eufaula. 
(918) 689-7450 

2.16 Eagle Watch* Quart/ Mountain State Park, Lone 
Wedf, (405 > 56*5-2238 

7-1 1 CustiJm Car Show, 'I uba, (9181 *596-7177 

9 Eagle Watch* Secpioyah State Park* U'agoner, (918) 
772-2046 

10 1 larlem (j I u lie trotters. Myriad (knvemion tknier* 

OKC* (405) 297-3()(H) 

14- 17 OK 'I'ackle Fishing Show, OKC* (405) 685-,W)0 
15 Oyster Fry, Prather Brow n Center* Frederick* (405) 

355-2515 

15- 17 Trout Derby* Roman Nose State Park. W a tonga* 

(405 ) 625-5452 

22-24 .Saugeye Fis.hing Derby and C^hili Cook-off* (Teat 
Plains State Park, Jet, (405) 6Z6-473) 

22-24 Coin Club Exhibit, Duncan* (405) 255-0510 
22-24 Made In Oklahoma Consumer Show* Tulsa Con- 
vention Center* 'I'uLa* (918) 747-5464 
23 Supplying the Winter Camps Living History’, VS. 
(Cavalry' Rccnactors, Roman Nose State Park* 
Watonga, (405 ) 625-7281 


A/f/ron^A inforrimrioti in tht raiendnr h am'enh mid tim€$ rm fhanp 
^ifkuut nmee. Pleme check in advance hefatr aUendin^ any wenf. 
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